George MacDonald’s Great Novels. 
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J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 27 Park Place.] 


NEW YORK, JULY 5, 1871. 


($3.00 Yearty, Cortes, 8 Crs. 


[Entered according toAct of Congress, in the year 1870, by J. B. FORD & Co.) 


HEN RY WARD BEECHER, 


EDITOR. 


CONTENTS :— Vol. 4, No. 1.—( See Page 8.) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST OUT. 
CHARLOTTE ACKERMAN! 


A THEATRICAL ROMANCE, 
Founded upon interesting facts in the life of a 
young artist of the last century. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF 


GETo MULLER, 
. TRANSLATED BY 
Mrs Chapman Coleman & her Dauchters, 


the translators of the 


MULBACH NOVELS. 
PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 


822 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, — 
For sale by all booksellers. 


George Routledge & Sons, 
416 Broome Street, New York; 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


NEW EDITIONS 
OF 


“Aunals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” 
“The | Seabeard Parish.” 


12mo. Cloth. 1 Each $1.75. 
They are for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Bishop Stevens’ Great Work. 
The Parables 
PRACTICALLY UNFOLDED, 


Should be in the — of every Christian and 
de placed in the hands — os old or young. Ele- 


gently find embellished wit with eight full-page steel 


illustrations. Sere | only by Subscription. We 
ood agents, m Te, or female, to canvaas for 
Liberal inducements A 


— this «reat wor work. 


J. M. STODDART & Co., 
Ne. 734 Sansom Street., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


AD FIDEM: 


Or, PARISH EVIDENCES OF THE BIBLE. 
By the author of “Ecce Colum” and Pater Mundi.” 
From the late Rev. Albert Barnes: “I rejoice 
that God has raised upin the author of * Ecce Coœ- 
2 one qualified to meet the unbelieving science 


3 Princeton Review: writer of the 


first mark in the — realms of th ought.” 
AD FIDEM. 
ATER MUNDI. “ame. 1.50. 
BE ELUM. 


2m 
— — book sent free Or postage on 8 of 


“WOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 
Publishers. 117 Washington St.. Boston. 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 NASSAU STREET. 


Special attention given to orders py letter. 
Send for Catalogues. 


“SPARKLING JEWELS.”’ 


By KNOWLES 


pecimen copy mailed 
JOHN & co. 


DE WITT c. LENT & co., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


451 Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 


_ Catalogue — 4 — HES, BO 


A Charming New Novel. 
BLANCHE GILROY. 


By MARGARET HOSMER, 
Author of The Mocrisons.” Ten Years of a Life- 
e, e 
Wmo. Fine cloth. $1.50. 


For sale by all err will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of the price by 7 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. 


The first edition—five thousand copies—of Mrs. 
STOWE’S new SOCIETY NOVEL being all sub- 
scribed, we are printing a second, and are obliged 
to postpone publication till July 10th. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
The People’s Vade Mecum. 


1 POCKET DICTIONARY: 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Abridged from Webster’s Quarto, illustrated with 
nearly TWO RED Engravings on 
Wood. By Wm. G. Webster and 
Wm. A. Wheeler. 


This volume embraces a careful selection of more 
than 18,000 of the most important words of the 
language. The introduction contains, besides the 
Pictorial Illustrations, Tables of Money, Weight 
and Measure, Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Pro- 
verbs, &c., from the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Modern Foreign Languages, Rules for Spelling, 


useful pocket companion extant. It is beautifully 
printed on tinted paper, and bound in three differ- 
ent styles. Cloth, 75 cts.: flexible, 8 cts.; tucks, 


N gilt edges, $1. Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 
PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


Manufactured by the Original Inventor of 
Steel Pens. 


THE CELEBRATED durability and perfec- 
tion of action of these Pens are owing to a pe- 
culiar process of Carbonizing, and to the great 
care taken in their manufacture by the most 
skilled and experienced workmen in Europe. 

They are a nearer approximation to the real 
SWAN QUILL than anything hitherto oe 


ed. 

Ge” SAMPLE CARD, containing all the 
14 numbers, artistically arranged and securely 
inclosed, sent by mail on receipt of 25 CENTS. 


128 and 140 Grand Street, New york. 


STATIONERS. 
Phoebus W. Lyon & Co., 


ENVELOPES, 
WRITING PAPER, 
BLANK BOOKS, 


STATIONERY, 


Estimates for Libraries aiven and G- 
logues supplied! 


@RIGINAL PRIZE STORIES, 8 vols. 
ana the New Series, 10 vols., now ready, 
mbrace some of = best S. S. books ever offered to 


00.. Pypligners. Boston. 


SHE NURSERY, A MONTHL 
1.50, 25 BRAD — 
$1.5 m sam 
— rtisemen 


* — and vou is Sve 
er, JOHN L. SHOREY 
36 Bromfield Street Boston. 
GERMAN AND FRENCH. 
Text-Books. 
* . 
25 Bond ate York. 


Goro 41 for THE GUIDE 


LTH, b zoe. HALL. Selling 

any work in the felt 
H. N MCKINNEY & 
16 N. 7th Philadelphia. 


EO. E. STEVENS & CO., Booksellers, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, ‘Pure Go books of all kinds at pub- 
Id, and other music 
t free on 4— totits 

u . want boo 


0 per 
cen Write to em if 


AT WHOLESALE, AT RETAIL, 
537 PEARL STEEE1, 
NEW YORE. 


uF" We respectfully invite the ittention of busi- 
ness men to our enlarged busines, including now 
all kuds of STATIONERY and "RINTING. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


INFANT CLASS tor ev 4— A cut 
and two no stories 
TERMS :-30 ; club ton over, 


| 20 cents & Yar. 
— 


10 e&ts for a sample coy of each of the 
BLACKMER &LYON, Chicago. 


WOOD'S HOUSBHOLT MAGAZINE 


Is the ind best Original — Monthly in 


the wees 4 plete in ev 
numder. tter. early 
Wood’s Pocket oer and the mac a- 
zine will be maled to any s for $1.50. M * 
e a yer for on premiums 
1 8 


&., &c.; making altogether the most complete and — 


IVI SOM, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., $25; 


SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. 


By JACOB ABBOTT, 


Author of “ The Y Christian Series.“ Marco 
Paul Series,“ nbow and Lucky Series,“ 
“Little Learner Series,’ Franconia 
Stories,“ Illustrated Histories, &c. 


Jacob Abbott is almost the only writer in the En- 
glish language who knows how to combine real 
amusement with — — — in such a manner 
that the eager young readers uite as much 1 — 
terested in the knowled edge e medtum 
the story which he 1.— 80 — 7 a medium — 
instruction.—Bufalo 


HEAT: 


Being Part I. of Science for the Young. 
By JacosB Copiously Illustrat- 
ed. 12mo, Dluminated Cloth, black and 
gilt, $1.50. 


after examining one of the volumes of the series 
**Seience for the 1 "which the Ha 
now b ng out. Th e first of these. 


to Live lina makes them — 
sci 


with most of the leading scientific principles re- 
| garding heat. The idea of 5 scientific 


u 
— Ay en- 
de an inter- 
2 he devours — 


f many earn 
1 road 25 our young 


prin 5 
treatises. Surely this isa ro 
travel over.— 


sovereigns to tra 
— 
LIGHT: 
Being Part II. of Science for the Young. 


By JacosB ABBOTT. Copiously Illustrat- 
ed. 12mo, Illuminated Cloth, black and 


gilt, $1.50. 
— — 

Treats the of“ in a 

poles. form th poy 
and optical science on the Subject, and * dating 
ts various points of interes teristic 

earness and force. Its simpli of e 
and the beauty and ap priateness of its pictorial 


it to the attention of — 
une. 


PUBLISHED BY mange BROTHERS, NEw 


& BROTHERS will send either of the 


works by matt, postage prepadd, 
AND GOOD Books. 


AND MINING of the Rocky — 1 — 
the Inland Basin, and the Pacific Slope: Com- 
risi — n Mining Mineral eposits, 


SITER W. 1 
cloth. Price. $4.50. 


“ Furnishes a greater won of information — 
cerning our Ame 


y Ros- 
500 pages Ove. extra 


rican us 
ever before collected in any single wo 232 
our. of Chemistry. 
ATERNITY. A Treatise aut wie and 
Mothers. By T. S. VERDI Extra 
Oth. 12mo, 450 pages. Price, 

Will be at once peer sensible wo- 

man as a safe friend d guide. — Iimes. 


HE TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA: mow 
to Train and Drive him. With 
of the. Trot Turf. Woop — 


“The eee it contains is worth ten times 
ts cost.“ — Robert Bonner. 


RINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. _B: 
CA E. BEECHER and HARRIET 
ER STOWE. 390 pages; profusely 
Price, $2. 


“A whole library of sound suggestion.“ — NV. F. 
Tribune. 


1 HEART-SON A Collection of 


ruses, Quartets, and Pieces, etc. By 
t at Plymouth Church brooke 
lyn, N 8vo, pages. Boards, $1; cloth, $1.23. 


„The author is well known as an admirable com- 
poser of church music.” —B Boston Post. 


ECT URE-ROOM TALKS. ‘By HENRY WARD 
BEECHER. 12mo, extra cloth, with steel por- 
trait. Price, $2. . 
charming book.”—Springfleld (Mass.) Republi- 


Os SEVEN CHURCHES. Eight Lectures by 
OMAS 16mo. Paper, 50 cents; 

extra cloth, $1; cloth gilt, 81.25. 

“A book to make men think.“ - Christian Union. 


„The book is little, but its thought is large.“ — 
Toledo (O.) Commercial. = 


W. BEECHER’S SEE SERMONS, First, Second, 
H. Third, and Fourth Series, uniformly bound. 
vo vols., pets 450 pp. each. Single volumes, 
Thousands will be 
haps the of living preachers.”— 
Quarterly Review. 
ge” The above sale by all Booksellers, or sent 
Free by mail, on — — of — 
J.B.FORD & co., Publishers, 
No. 27 Park Place, N. 1 
$10 FOR A BEAUTIFUL SET OF TEETH, 


on whalebone rubber; 
gas, ond @ll charges tn- 


— 

2 

N 10 

stecl-plate portrait. Ex. cloth, * 
2 

O 


to possess, in this cheap | 
and elegant form, th corrected Sermons of th 
test British 


c cial teeth are ordered. Particular 
attention 2279 to the Bent 


THE SCHWARTZ NOVELS. 


The popular —— of the great ——.— 
Trans 


MADAME 
— by Miss and Miss S MARIA A. 


11 
RO WN. vol., tothe $180" Paper, 00. 


1. Gold and Name. Now Ready. 

%. Birth and Education. Now Ready. 

3. Guilt and Innocence. Now Ready. 

4. The Wife of a Vain Man. (In Press.) 
5. Man of Birth and 22 of the Peo- 


ple. (In Press.) 
6. Work Ennobles Man. (In Press.) 
7. The Right One. (In Press.) 


Each story complete in one volume. 


„ Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD, & DILLINGHAM, New York. 


A Grand Musical Convention 
And Festival 3 


OF THE 
Singers of Central and Northern New York, 


Will be held in Oswego, N. Y., commencing Tues- 
day, July 25th. and continuing four days, under the 


ocean | direction of Mr. JOHN ZUNDEL, ORGANIST 


OF PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Brooklyn. The work used 
for the practice of Psaimody will be Mr. Zundel’s 
new book, Christian Heart-Songs.”’ 

Those interested may send for circulars contaia- 
ing full particulars to 


J. G. PARKHURST, 
Oswego, N. V., 

JOHN ZUNDEL, 
Brooklyn, N. v. 


AHEAD OF ALL OTHERS 
THE PEARL, 


FOR | 
SABBATH SCHOOLS, 
By J. M. KIEFFER. 


The best and most popular collection of Sunday- 
School music published this seaon. Everything 


NEW, BRIGHT, and BEAUTIFUL. 
Don’t select a new book until you have examined 


THE PEARL. 


A single copy mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
Price: Bound in Boards, 35c.; $3.60 per dozen; 
$30 per hundred. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
s. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, 
Cleveland, O. 


FULL LIFE. 
Good Poetry. 
GOO D M USI O . 
DEVOTIONAL. 
EASY. 
POPULAR. 
Sparkling. 
NEW AND OLD. 


or to 


“Songs of Salvation,” by T. E. Per- 
kins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. The best 
book out. Only 830 a hundred. Send 25 
cents for a copy, to try it. 


T. E. PERKINS, Publisher, 
143 Eighth St., New York. 


Will be Ready September Ist. 
Baumbach’s New Collection 


SACRED MUSIC. 


suitable for 
le of contents 
eminent 


[NOTLVATVS 


uarto volume of 24 


um 
this work the best 
to be hi 


of ine. price. 
LYON & HEALY, Publishers, 
150 Clark St., Chicago. 
LENT, 61 Smith St., cor. Schermerborn. 
Pianos sold on — pe yments. 


REMOVAL. 
A. G. SLADE & OO., 


(Late MATHEWS & SLADE), 
Have Removed to 


605 FULTON STREET, 
Opposite Flatbush Ave. 


THE CELEBRATED 
MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORCANS 


For sale on installments, and for rent, with privi- 
lege of purchase. 


$50, $65, $100, $125, $150, $160, $175, $200. 
THE SUOOESS OF 


THE CHARM! 


By P. P. BLISS. Root & Cady’s New Sunday-School 
Singing Book,is undoubtedly due to the extraor- 
dinary number of Gems that it contains. 

The following are some of the most admired ; 


Almost Persuaded, 
Busy 
By and By. 
Every ley be Filled, 


Hold 
How ond Battle? 
I am Jesus’ Little Lamb, 


Jehovah 


eart! 
a A Bte to Heaven, 
n to 
On What Foundation ? 
e 


Ma ter hath the Reaper, 
as 
ere’s aL 1 in Valley, 


ere ce Ship, 

in or e } 
What Can I Do? 
What Did esus 
ere He Lea 

Which Road are 7 
Who will Send or 
Work. for the Nick? is Coming! 
Passing Away. 

Perfect Rest. 
35 cents each. $3.75 per dozen. $30 per hundred. 
For sale by the trade generally. 


ROOT & CADY, Chicago. 
THE 


e Will 1 


NEW COMIC SONGS TER. 


It contains the very latest humorous pieces intro- 
duced by the best modern comic singers. There 
are more than one hundred of these popular songs 
with the melody of each, and a unique lithographic 
illustration on the cover. 

Price in boards, 60 cents. Sent post paid on receipt 
of price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


126, 000 CHILDREN 


Are now singing from the New Sabbath School Book 


SILVER SONG, 


fore t Ogden. Greatest success of any book be- 
—— the B peo Thousands of letters received in 
Bramine | it and you, will use 48680 other. 


ee bral 5 vers. $3.@ per doz. r hun- 
— Single copies, 36c., — s 176 


Specimen pages free. 
W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, O. 
For sale by Book Dealers generally. 


COOKE, McCULLOCH K C0, 


41 Lemberé St., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 


CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELE RS, 
Available in all parts of the world, can — 
at co of our offices, or through our —— 

waa our LONDON BANKING HOUSE, arrangements 
haye been made for the 

AMERICAN TOURISTS, 
ith due attention to their correspondence and the 
atest advices from the United States. 
JAY COOKE & Co., 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 


Passports furnished without charge. 


Happy Hours. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Containing Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc., etc. 
Each number contains sixteen pages. printed with 
new t and on a good quality of paper. 
Only’ Twenty-five Cents a Year. 
Five copies for $1, Send stamp for a specimen copy. 
O. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 
102 Nassaustreet,New York 
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who told his young master that there was no royal 
. road to science could admit that he was mistaken 
uainted 
Aren. 
lent. While the youth: one — 2 — 
Let the Lower — * de Burning. 
Look on the Bright Side. 
va Man the Life Boat! 
Ne on Ginn Up tho ht Way! 
ever Give Up the Rig g 
1 No Time to . ? 
; Sailing Into Port ’ 
; Song of Christ’s Soldiers, 
: Soon and Forever, 
Stand to Your Arms! 
Star Voices 
illustrations, make it a most attractive volume for 
un rsons, while the fullness and accuracy of 
overfiows commends 
of a pure and elevated character, while every tune 
is It is and 
— 
e 
92 
2 
OF 
comprise contributions from 
American composers of church music, gems from 
N the works uf the great masters, and the choicest 
mpositions of the author. The whole will form 
e most complete and desirable collection of sa- 
7 ad music extant. The work is equally well 
for use in all Protestant denominations. | 
: devoted to the preparation of — 
years of his life. He intends it 
— of this class, and, therefore, has 
‘ ——1 no pains to make it worthy of a permanent 
— ——bẽ ace in all first-class choirs. Price, bound in cloth 
G 
— 
— 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 1V., No. 1. 


DRY GOODS. 


W. K. PEYTON, 


272 and 274 BOWERY, 
Is WOW OFFERING 
At Creatly Reduced Prices, 

A LARGE STOCK OF 

Black and Colored Silks, 

Japanese Silks, 

Black Iron Grenadines, : 

Silk Chain Serges and Epinglines, 

French Printed Jaconets, 

French Printed Organdies, 

Fancy Summer Dress Goods, 

Alpacas, Bombazines, Crapes, 

Lace |Points, and Sacques, 


LADIES’ READY-MADE DRESSES, 


in Silks, Grenadines, Poplins, Organdies, Lawns, 
and Linens. 


ALSO, 
An extensive assortment of LADIES’, GEN and 
CHILPREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, HOSIERY, 
and GLOVES. 


K. PEYTON. 


272 and 274 Bowery, near Houston stree*. 


GREAT REDUCTION 


SARPETS. 


JOHN OROSSLEY & SONS’ 
Best Eng. Tapestry. Brussels, 


$1.15 per Yard 


Amer. Tapestry Brussels, 
$1.12 1-2 per Yard. 

ALSO, A LARGE LINE OF 
AMERICAN AXMINSTERS, 
Ranging in price from $2.50 to $3.50 per yard. 

Moquettes, 
Wiltons, 


Brussels, 
Three-Plys, 
Ingrains, etc., 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


a: P * CARLL & „ 
309 Fulton Street, 
BROOK . i. I. 


R. H. MACY. 


@assortment 
RIBBONS AND V ELVETS, 


REAL LACE GOODS 
FRENCH AND SCOTCH EMBROIDERIES, 
EMBROIDERED LINEN HANDKBERCHIEFS, 
AND $ ES. 


Hie . R 
, KEEPING AND HO OUSE FURNISHING 
ODS, FANCY BOOKS, &c., 
At — Prices. 
— and 6th avenue. 


Fer Due Dollar—A pair of Paris Kid Gloves, 

any color, shade, or size—two buttons Be. extra. 

For ee Dollar The latest style Ladies’ Lace 
Olla 

wees One Dollar—The latest style Ladies’ Lace 


For Dotlar—A Ladies’ Lace Handkerchief. 
For One Dollar—tThe Ladies’ Nilsson silk Tie 
will be sent by mail. 
JAMES FE. MCNALLY X CO = 
mporters, 349 —— and 28 White St. 
s also supplied. 


GROCERIES, &c. 


The Best and Oldest Brand. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


DUFFIELD’S CELEBRATED HAMS, 


Boneless Breakfast Bacon, 
SPICED BEEF ROUNDS, 
DRIED BEEF, TONGUES, &, &c. 


Orders received and contracts made for the sea 


son by THORNE K Co., 
36 Front St., New York. 


GILLIES’ 


CRUSHED COFFEE, 
JAVA QUALITY. 


A pure and healthly beverage, prepared 
from different kinds of Coffee, 


put up in 1 and 2 Pound Packages, 


Also & D Decorated Tin Cannisters. 


“Wholesale Price 23 Cents per Pound. 
[= Send fora Package. It will sell it- 
self and bring you other trade. 


933. 235, 4 237 Washington St., New York. 


SCRANTON & Co., 

GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 
Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, a 
ower prices than any house in this line. We sell 
none but standard goods, and advire all consumers 
to give us a trial, for ™” best goods are, in the end, 
the cheapest. 


ETTING UP CLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, and a club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Chub organizers. 

THE 
GREAT AMERICAN THA COMPANY, 
31 AND 33 VESEY ST., 
P. O. Box 5643.) 


CREAM 
TABLE CHOCOLATE, 


This strengthening and wholesome preparation 
is intended for instant use. A cup of delicious 
chocolate can be made with it in two minutes. For 
invalids it is a most desirable article. It is made 
by WALLACE & COMPANY. 29 Cortlandt St., and 
can be had by the single (pound) jar, or case of one 
dozen at the family grocery establishment of PARK 


New YorRE. 


& TILFORD, 921 Broadway, or 112 Sixth Avenue, 


New York. 


INSURANCE. 


NEW YORK CITY DIRECTORY 
Railway Passengers Assur- 
ance Company 
Of HARTFORD, CONN. 


Theo. F. Wood........ 84 Broadway. 
Isaac F. Hioks........175 


R. M. Johnson 207 * 
A. W. Foster 


Frank C. Marshall. 257 


257 
267 
C. P. Lineback........ 291 8 
J. R. Westlake 30 3 
H. Yonge, Jr 
F. A. Wentworth. 529 


957 
1 Astor House. 


de F. 
J. 
% ͤĩ³¹ ˙ 2 


Wm. Knowiand....... 8 
„„ 205 Chambers St. 

A. Theone....... Church St. 

T. A. Bulkley......... 15 Old Slip. 

John M. Burt.......... 33 Pearl Street. 

Outcalt & Brown..... corner 125th St. and 3d Ave. 
JJ Astor House. 


M. Snyder. Grand Central Hotel. 
G. K. Lansing......... Earle’s’ Hotel. 
H. W. Ball............. Merchants’ Hotel. 
E. S. Springsteen . .. Cosmopolitan Hotel. 
. French's Hotel. 
H. M. Adams... . St. Nicholas Hotel. 
J. M. Burnham Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
F. P. Marsh............New York Hotel. 
Geo. J. Bascom........Gilsey House. 
Sturtevant House. 
Wm. M. Abbott Grand Opera House. 
Jno. KF. Bouden....... Western Hotel. 
F. A. Taylor...........Dodd’s Express. 
Jno. C. Hewitt . People's Line. 
C. B. Satterlee........2a St. Depot, Ag't Erie R’y. 
N. H. Clemons Chambers St. Depot, Ag’t 
Erie R’y. 
... Telegraph Operator, 27th St. 
Pepot, N. V. X N. H. R’y. 


Chas. E. Case 


. 435 Broadway, Ag’t Penn. R 
Wm. S. Diller 526 0 
Alfred Owen.......... 271 
J. McDonald........... 8 Battery Pl., * 


John A. Conover......— Ag't Cent. R’y of N. J. 
J. De Groot............a0th St. Station, Ag’t N. Y.C. 


& II. R. R'y. 

W. A. Jenks 30th St. Station, Ag't N. v. 
E. R. 

G.. 239 Broadway. Ag’t N. v. C. & 
H.R. N'. 


. th St., Ag’t N. V. & II. R’y. 

..Christopher St. Ferry, Ag't D. 
L. & W. R’y. 

Foot of Barclay St., Ag’t D. 
L. & W. R’y. 


C. 8. Garne. 


D. M. Fifield. 


For 2 cents per day you can insure against acci- 
dental death in the sum of $3,000, ur $15 per week 
for disabling injuries. 

Call at one of the above offices and buy a ticket. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE * 
NRW YORK, January 26, 1871 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st December * 

Premiums received on Marine Risk 
from Ist Jan., 1870, Dec., 1870.. 


Premiums on "Policies not marke 01 


Total amount of Marine Premiums...... $7 426,413 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnect- 
ed with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1870, to 3lst December, 1870........ 85,392,758 55 


Losses paid during the same period...... $2,253,590 39 
Returns of Premiums and Ex penses. . $1,063,268 57 


Che Company has the following 8 viz.: 
United States and State of New Yo 

Stock, City, Bank. and other 88 .$8 £43, 740 00 
Loans secured by stocks, and otherwise, 2, ‘377 350 00 
Real Estate and "217,500 00 


"$5,270,690 02 


onds and Mortgages. 7. 
Interest, and sundry notes and. claims 

due the Company, estimated at........ 339.352 03 
Premium Notes and Bills 2 ** 915 % 
Cash in Bank. 


Total Amount Of Assets. . 2. 14.188.983 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal Eppresentetives. onand after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

Outstanding — of the issue of 1867, 
A be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 

the Seventh of February next, from which date all 

interest thereon will cease. The 22 to be 

payment, and canceled. 

pon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) 

for gold premiums such payment of interest and 
redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Thirty-five r cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1870. for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 

By order of the Boara, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
JOHN D. JONES, HENRY K. BOGERT, 
— DENNIS PERKINS, 


HENRY COIT 

WX. C. PICK ERSGILL, 

LEWIS CURTIS, B. 

CHARLES H. RUSSELL, Bans. BABCOCK, 

LOWELL HOLBROOK, B. MINTURN, 

R. WARREN WESTON, GORDON W. BurNnAu. 
O YAL PHELPS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 


‘ALEB BARSTGW GEORGE 8. STEPHENSON, 


] 

OORE, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., 
7 
] 


J. * HOWLAND, 


LOT wm. H. W 
WILLIAM B. Doner, ROBERT L. STUART, 
Rosr. C. FERGUSSON, HEPPARD GANDY, 


JAMES G. DE FOr REST, 

CHAS P. BURDETT, 
ALEX. V. 

JOHN D. JONES 

CHARLES DENNIS." Vine President. 

W. H. H. MOOKRE. 2a Vice-President. 

J. D. HEWLETT. gd Vice-President. 


„% FOR EXCURSIONS 


SALOON STEAMER 


WYOMING! 
The Splendid New Barges SARAH SMITH, 
LEDONIA, and ANNA. 
EXCELSIOR PARK & EAGLESWOOD, 
Also, ORIENTAL 
4 autifu a 0 
Other Steamboats such as desired. 2 


ce 383 West Street, near Ch H. B. CHOS 5 


WIDOWS’ & ORPHANS’ BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Company, 
No. 132 Broadway, . . New York. 


CHAS. H, RAYMOND, 
President. 


This Company has been so long and favorably 
known in this —— 2 that ander ordinary cir- 
cumstances, anything further than the mere annual 


statement of its Gnancial condition would be a spe- 
cies of expense unwarranted by necessity. ere 
is, however, an epoch in its histor int 
parture from the 8 rule. hich in the light 
of its importance to the in com ity. it 
he part of prudent to make 


The Reserve Dlvidend Plan 


was calculated in the office of this company, and, 
as its exclusive property, has been in operation 
some three years. Under this plan Absolute 
Safety, the largest Profit and Equity in the Division 
of Surplus is secured to a degree impossible with 
the older practice. It was the first step in a more 
scientific application of past experience to the 
ractice, and designed to pave the way for the in- 
roduction of the 


Reserve Endowment, 
A plan of insurance univergal in application, and 
possessing all the desira features of the com- 
mon enaowment and life policies, without any of 
the objections to which they are now open. 

Under this plan the company secures simplicity 
and economy, the policy-holder the most ample 
security, the largest profit return, an equitable re- 
cognition of a sound life, protection for the de- 
pendents, and protection for old age. 

for fuller particulars, the pamphlets of the com- 
pany should be consulted, or application made to 
the Company's office, 132 Broadway. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 
Secretary. 
G. S. WINSTON, Medical Examiner. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Consulting Actuary. 
WM. BETTS, LL.D., Counsel. 


PLYMOUTH COLONY, 


In Jefferson County, Nebraska, an Es- 
tablished Fact. 


The testimony of ten practical men, who went 
recently on purpose to examine the 40,000 acres to 
be occupied by this Colony, some of them on ny 
own account, and some in bebalf of ihe. me 
had gratis, with much other valuable i rma — 
concerning Nebraska, maps, &., 40. By applying 
for them. The first offered to the 
descendants of the Pilgrims, and those who adopt 
their principles,is meeting with n noble and enthu- 
siastic response. Hundreds of letters of inquiry 
have been received, and a most encouraging be- 
ginning has been made, although the plan has been 
before the people but two months The town of 
Plymouth has been located, and several whole sec- 
tions [a section is 640 acres] have been taken in 
parcels of 1% acres each, by actual scttlere, some of 
whom propose to open their farms this season. 
Several will have “breaking” done this month. 
PLYMOUTH COLONY will aim to carry with it, from 
its very inception, the blessings of our Christian 
civilization : u homogeneous people with mutual 
fri i by christian institutions, 
and by all the common industries of a well-ordered 
town, combined with the mercantile, mechanical 
and agricultural interests of a thriving, well-to-do 
farming neighborhood. 


Com 
off, a letter came from Mr. 
lington, Wiss, saying: 
mouth Colony lands and am delighted therewit 
For myself and friends I have selected the follow- 
ing, viz. : north * sec. 4, sec. 5, sec. 6; north }¢ sec. 
. northwest 0 8, all in ‘township 3, range 3 
= e ten were at Lincoln on their 
12 they met Mr. D. on his way to Plymouth 


generally from $4.00 to 
TEN YEARS’ CREDIT, at Six r cent. > 
Those who prefer to pay cash, will have a deduction 
of twenty per cent. from the long credit prices. 

EXPLORING LAND BUYERS’ railroad fare in Ne- 
braska, over the B. & M. R. is returped or al- 
lowed in payment for land, if bought within thirtv 
days from.date of ticket. These tickets can be 
bought at Burlington or at Vlattsmouth, and of 
numerous authorized agents. This gives to — 
land buyers A FREE PASS out and back in 
State and on the Railroad where the land bought 
is located. 

The following gentlemen have consented to act 

as mediums of inter- communication fur those who 
desire to join hands in building up a Colony on 
TARLETON, Boston, Mass.; 
3 at the Land Department of the B. & M. A. K. 
Co., Lincoln, Neb.; and Rev. DARIUS E. TOMES. 
office at the Land Department of the B. & M. R. R. 
Co., Burlington, Iowa. 


COUNTRY HOMES. 


| The Contral New Jersey Land Improvement 


Company 
OFFER FOR SALE, 
On the line of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
FANWOOD, 
ROSELLE SOME] MEY VILLE, 
WESTFIELD, 
and HOUSES, fine with 
AND by the acre. "Also, fine FARMS, improved. 
K Aufl descri congo of property can be seen at this 
office. This Un ne of road offers special inducements 
to persons desiring a Country Home. 
Apply at the Office * No. 119 Liber- 
ty St. A. ne t. 


ral Agen 
r 2 HO USES and LOTS at 
LE orto J 


BAYONNE, 
BERGEN POINT, 
ELIZABETH, 


e nu 
.fors 


Also. a * 
Newark, N 


1,500,000 ACRES 


Richest Farming ‘Lands in the World, 
FOR SALE TO ACTUAL SETTLERS, 
NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas . Co. | A 


170 miles along the 
finest. end most pd — valley for settlement in 


th 
(Boe of the labor required at the East in the 


7 of farms will insure here double the amount 


e E OF LAND.—? to $8 per acre; credit 
of ten years’ tim 


TERMS SOK. SA LE.—One-tenth down at the 
time of purchase. No payment the second year. 
One-tenth every year after until completion of 


83 2 with annual interest. 
or further informatlon, address 
ISAAC T. GOODNOW, 
Land Commissioner, 
NEOSHO FALLS, KANSAS. 


TROY BELLS. 


OLD ESTABLISHED TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
N. e assort- 

ment of Church, Academy. Fire Alarm, and 
other Bells —— on hand and mace to order. 
Made of genuine Bell Metal (Copperand Tin). Hung 
with Rotary Mountings. the best and most durable 
ever used. ALL BELLS WARRANTED SATISFAC 


TOR 
7 % sent upon appl. 


— Tre N. 
100 Dearborn Street. Chicago, Illinois. 


s O'CLOCK. 


coin money. C 


HANOVER FIRE 


INSURANCE Co. 


(INCORPORATED 1852. 


Office, Equitabie Building, 


120 Broadway, New York. 


CASH ASSETS, over $700,000. 


Participating policies issued, entitling the holders to three-quarters of the Net Profits 


Agencles 


in all * principal cities and towns in the United States. 
BENJAMIN 8. WALCOTT, Prosident. 


1. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


Henry Kip, Assistant Secretary. 


WHO KNOWS, says: 


AGENTS WANTED. 
“IT have never pre- 


AN OLD AGENT 


sale that met proval of the entire 
lag communit as does HENRY WA 

BEECHER’S C RIS UNION. Sorry I did — 
work for it sooner. Think it the best Ness for 


canvassers ever offer 1 — firm, to my knowledge 
All ot Harriet B: echer Stowe’s great — from — 
870, and superb $5 steel engraving GIVEN 


AWAY. Agents making money; subscription lists 


growing immensely. Address 
J. B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, N.Y. 


FINE SWISS AND AMERICAN 
WATCHES. 


PENDANT AND KEY WINDERS, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


FINE GOLD JEWELRY, 
SOLID SILVER WARE, 


SOHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 


e John St. and 19 Maiden Lane. 


Attention, Agents! Think of This! ? 


Wonderful: Success 30,000 


copies of Brockett’s ages ay 4 of the Franco-German 

ar sold first 60 da t now contains a full his- 
tory of the Red Re alton in Paris, making near! 
600 pages and 150 elegant illustrations, and will sell 
five times faster than heretofore. Price only 52 50. 
Incomplete works, written in the interest of the 
Irish and French, are being offered with old illus- 
trations, and for want o merit, claiming to be 
official, ete. Beware of such. Brockett’s. in both 
English and German, is the most impartial, popu- 
lar, reliable. cheap and fast poling work extant. 
Look to your pte strike quickly, and you can 
irculars ares and terms excelled by 
none. Address GOODSPERD & CO. „ Park Row, 
New York; or 148 — 


{LEKGYMEN, and EXPERIENCED AGENTS, 

J are engaging territory for our NEW and the 
BEST BOOK ever published in this country. 

We wanta few more energetic men and women 
to whom we will pay the largest commission and 
express. Applicants must state experience, and 
territory desired. 

D. E. FISK & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


A DAY, with Stencil Tools. Sam 
eld, Vt. 


Address A. E. GRAHAM, Sprin 


810 
REV. DR. HOWARD OROSBY’S 
Life and Works of Jesus. 


Of this great Work, so elegantly made. so simple 
in style. and so deeply interesting, the lead- 
ing Editors and Scholars of the coun- 
try the HIGHEST 

It is at once 


A COMMENTARY, 
A HISTORY, 
A BIOCRAPHY 


Of Sublime Interest and Inestimable Value, and 


A Work for Every Bibie Reader, 
And FSPECIALLY A PTED to the use of 
Sunday-schoot scholar. and ‘heachers. 


Circulars * Deseription and Testimonials, 
2 to all wh 
A Splend did 2 Volume with more than 100 
Fine Illustrations. Price $4.50. 


AGENTS WANTED, 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHINC CO., 
155 and 157 Crosby St., New York. 
WANTED, AGENTS 
FOR 


Trium phs of 
Enterprise, 


BY JAMES PARTON. 
A New Book, 700 octavo pages, well illustrated, in- 
tensely interesting, and very instructive. Exclusive 
territory given. 


Our Terms are the most Liberal. 


Apply to us, and see if they are not. 
A. S. HALE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Agents and Peddiers for our 
NEw CULINARY PRESS & STRAINER Combined, 
for pressing and strainin 
ries, Vegetables, Lard, 


allow. Meats, Cheese, etc. 

Three sizes from 3 to "$10. €0,000 already sold ina 

7 localities: Circulars free. LITTLEFIELD & 
DAME, 102 Wash. St., Boston. 


GENTS bilshed for the Best Selling 
Books pap 
BROTHERS. Publishers, 

75 one door west of Brew away. 
Ork. 
82 5 0 a Month easily made with mo and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 

Samples, free. S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


A New Enterprise 
. FOR ACENTS. 


We want agents to canvass tor our new eight- 
e illustrated newspaper, American Age 


ear. Every — will want 


chance. Address, tor 


Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED den 
of D’Aubigne’s Great Work. HISTORY OF THE 


Creat 
eformation. 


New edition, — 10 in one volume, at popular 

prices. Buy it, read and learn what INFALLIBILITY 

* It should be in every Protestant Family 

thegaapons the land. Send for sample circular, 

strations. {2 7 — 4 commissions to 
Ministers and experienced Aven 

Wal. LIN 
No. 38. Seventh St. Philadetphie, Pu. 


222 WANTED (Male or Female) for the 
“EMI Bol E ACE.” 


Address 8. M ford. Conn. 
R. P III. 


A We for Convent Life Un- 
8 dll veiled,” by Edith (Ger- 
whose disclosures are thriling 
and — Co. »Hartforl,Ct 
ACENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay agens A SALARY OF $30 per WEEK 
and expenses, or — a large —2 © to sell, 


our new and wonerful inventions. 4d 
M. Ann & CO., Marstall. Mich. 
8375 


— 
Furniture 
And DECQATION a Specialty. 
& R. LAMB, 


59 CARMIN: ST., NEV YORK. 
Send five P. (. * for Otalogue. 


— — 
= — 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Miss HAINES | 
MADEMOISELLE DE JANON 


inform their friends and the public 
HAnglis and French Boarding and Day 
School, 
for young ladies and children, 
No. 10 Gramercy Park, 
(Kast Twentieth street,) 


Will Re-open September 
1871 


Riverview Military Acudem Ys 
Poughkeepsie, N. 

Location healthy; scenery zunge Building 
convenient; Teachers a y educated, earnest, 
working men; System of Order unsurpassed. 
wide-awake, thorough- f. School for Boys wish- 
Went Poing-ur tho Naval 

or the Naval Academ ress OTIS. 
BISBEE, A. M. Principal and 


Williams College, 


Williamstown, Mass. 


Applicants for admission to Williams College will 
be examined on Tuesday, June 27th, at9 A. M., in 
Alumni Hall. 

There will be another examination at the same 
place on Wednesday, August Auth; and private ex- 
amination — be given to those who cannot con- 
nga — lg present on eitber of these days, on 
lication to President. 

Pecuniary assistance will be given to all K 
men of character and ability who may nee 

MARK HOP KINS. President. 


Misses Porter a and “Cham pney 


For circulars ce articulars ad- 
dress the Principals. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Superb Brick Buildings. Fifteen Teachers. Best 
sustained Boarding Seminary for ladies and gen- 
tlemen in the 8 . $4 per week for board. fuel, 
and washing. Fall Term, August 31. Students ad- 
at any time. Address, tor Catalogue. 
OSEPH E. KING, D. D., Fort Edward, N. V. 


— 


ADñIES DES‘RING TO PROCURE A FIRST- 

class Sewing-Machine, 1 — easy 2 
instalments, may apply at 294 Bowery. N. 157 
Fast T'wenty-sixth tract. and 477 Ninth Avenue. 
Good work at highest prices if desired. 


BABCOCK 
FIRE EX'TINGUISHER. 


BEST PROTECTION 
FROM FIRE. 


Adopted by the Government, the lead- 
ing Railroads, and the Fire Depart- 
ments of the principal cities of the 
Union. 

Over 500 actual fires put out with it— 
more than $6,000,000.00 worth of pro- 
perty saved from the flames. 


Insurance Companies reduce rates where it is in- 
troduced. 


PU TS OUT BURNING KEROSENE, TAR, etc. 


SEND FOR ITS RECORD, 


OFFICES: 


Chicago. 


407 Broadway „„ 
122 Washington St... 


202 North Fourth St... „bee St. Louis, Mo. 
22 West Fourth St.....................Cincinnati, O. 
338 Superior St. Cleveland. O. 
29 East Seneca St............. ere. 
28 Carondelet St. New Orleans, La. 
16% North St. Baltimore, Md. 


15 Scuth Meridan Indianapolis, Ind. 


— 


SUMMER RESORTS. 
THE RONKONKOMA 


LAKE HOUSE, 
(RONKONKOMA, L. I..) 


is now open for the reception of boarders; 48 
miles from New York, having communication with 
New York by three trains daily. Good bathing. 
boating, and fishing. Table. house, and surround- 
ings first-class. Terms moderate. Address as above, 
Suffolk Co., Long Island. For references or further 
particulars apply to J. B. FORD & Co., 27 Park Place, 
or H. DUNLAP, 5th Ave. and 22d St., N. v. 


DEVLIN «co., 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS. 


Broadway and Grand St., 
Broadway and Warren St., 


NEW YORK. 


̃ ——fſ — — — — — — ͤ— ĩͤ — 
| 
— These lands cannot be surpassed, either in beauty 
—ͤ—— | 
t it. For women, 
g Nght work, it is a rare Pe 
information and circulars 
J 
—e— 
The Lands offered by this Company are mainly 
within 20 miles of each side of the read, extending 
( 
DAVID LANE, OBERT L. TAYLOR, 
JAMES BRYCE, WILLIAM E. BUNKER, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY. SAMUEL L. MITCIELL, 
DANIEL S. 
WM. STUR 
| — 
off 
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MORNING HYMN. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


IKE this sweet sunshine let Thy love 
Shine down on me to-day. 
Shelter my soul, thou brooding Dove, 
Like these warm skies, I pray. 


There is no brightness in the earth, 
No glory iu the sky, 

No peace in rest. no joy in mirth, 
Except when Thou art nigh. 


Then, Lord, all day be near my soul, 
And look me through and through, 

Till every wish owns thy control, 
And every thought is true. 


As earth turns blossoming toward the sun, 
So seeks my soul Thy light. 

This day be heaven in me begun. 
Where there is no more night! 


THE BEAUTIFUL AS A HELP TO 
DEVOTION. 


BY MISS BLANDINA CONANT. 


S beauty, as an element in religious worship, 
displeasing to God? That it is has long been 
the practical, if not the avowed belief of the great 
body of Protestants. The gorgeous ceremonial of 
the Roman Catholic service carried to excess the 
natural craving for beauty. The idea of worship 
was lost in ceremony ; the thing signified, in the 
symbol. It was necessary, no doubt, in the re- 
action against this formalism, that religious ser- 
vices should for a time be stripped of the gorgeous 
trappings, the outward observances that had be- 
come lifeless. In the Puritan uprising against the 
corruptions and errors of the Papal power, the 
fervid enthusiasm of the primitive Church was 
repeated. Persecution stimulated religious feel- 
ing. Nooutward ceremonials were needed to pre- 
sent to the bodily eye what the eye of faith saw 
with almost the clearness of ecstatic vision. But 
as time passed on, and persecution relaxed, as 
States grew less intolerant of differences in be- 
lief, religious sentiment lost its early fervor. Ex- 
“ternal helps are again needed; and yet few are to 
be found. It may be a lack of the highest spirit- 
ual element which makes us crave such helps, 
but since this craving is undeniable, would it not 
be better to minister to it, and seek to direct it in 
right channels, instead of thwarting it, as far as 
that is possible ? 

For a long time the meeting-house was the most 
unattractive building in the country town. Per- 
versity of taste showed itself even in the choice 
of its site. A high point was generally selected, 
where the Summer sun sent down his fiercest rays, 
and the Winter storms beat most furiously. Any 
natural shelter which Providence bad bestowed 
was carefully removed. A long row of unpainted 
sheds stretched on each side to accommodate the 
horses and wagons of the country people during 
service. Within, it was not much better. Most of 
us are familiar with those dismal interiors, the 
uncurtained windows, the ungainly pulpit, the 
bare, whitewashed walls, unbroken in their 
staring ghastliness, except by the long brown 
frescoes that too plainly indicate defective stove- 
pipes and leaky roofs. It was not lack of rever- 
ence for the house of God, but a total want of 
artistic training that made men indifferent to its 
appearance. But, as general culture has become 
more extended, the sense of beauty has gradually 
pervaded all classes, and now makes itself i- 
fest in our churches. Yet many excellent le 
look with dread on all such innovations. They 
fear that spiritual life will die out, and Romanism 
sweep us all into the embrace of Mother Church. 
It cannot be denied that Romanism and its power- 
ful ally Ritualism do attract many into their folds. 
But is it not because there alone is a legitimate 
want supplied, a want of our nature, and one 
which should be recognized and provided for? 
Let us learn something even from our antagonists. 
A good general adapts his tactics to those of the 
enemy, seeks to detect his own blunders and learn 
how to repair them. Whatever is harsh and re- 
pulsive in the doctrines of the Catholic Church 
has been so disguised under forms of beauty that 
it ceases to repel, but we thrust ours unsoftened, 
cold, and hard, into men’s faces, and then wonder 
at the world’s obstinacy and blindness of heart. 
Do what we will, we cannot deprive Christianity 
of all its beauty and tenderness, even under its 
hardest and unloveliest forms. In trouble, in per- 
plexity, we turn instinctively to its consolations 
and instructions. But how much greater power 
it might have! How little do we understand the 
weapons that God has put into our hands! 

This is not God’s manner of working. In his 
whole creation, not only where man’s eye was to 
rest, in flower, and foliage, and evening cloud, 
but deep within the earth where no eye but His 
own could penetrate, in crystals and veined mar- 
bles of a thousand hues, in branching coral and 
tinted shell, God shows that the love of beauty is 
divine. Those who refuse to minister to it, cramp 


.| tiful has there no field to work in. 


instead of elevating the spiritual nature. It is 
not te the conscience, the reason alone, that He 
appeals, but to the imagination, to the msthetic 
faculty. Could our Saviour’s divine teachings 
touch the heart from age to age, were they not 
conveyed through a poetic. medium? For what 
else are his parables, eighteen centuries old, yet 
ever new, fresh to-day as when they first fell 
from his lips ? 

How then are we to bring this love of beauty, 
implanted in our hearts, into the service of relig- 
ion? Of stained glass, magnificent upholstery, 
elaborate carving and gilding, our city churches 
have no lack, but the highest mission of the beau- 
If beauty be 
divine in its nature, it should lead up toward God. 
But carved pews and velvet cushions will hardly 
do that. Here, as everywhere else, no one stand- 
ard will answer for all. One man’s spiritual na- 
ture thriveson what would clog or perhaps fatally 
injure another's. Yet certainly an approach may 
be made to something better than the dreary mag- 
nificence which teaches nothing, which ministers 
only to physical comfort and to pride. Instead of 
the blank wall behind the pulpit, or the brocade 
curtain that occasionally relieves its monotony, 
passages of Scripture with graceful arabesques 
and floral decorations would give scope for much 
artistic expression, and could not offend the most 
scrupwous. There can be no more fitting decora- 
tion than the fresh flowers which now in many 
churches give beauty and fragrance to our pul- 
pits. The works of God’s own hand best adorn 
His house. Some of Christ’s most beautiful teach- 
ings are recalled to us whenever we see these 
lovely memorials of the fatherly love of God, a 
love that was not satisfied with ministering to our 
material want alone, but which scattered images 
of beauty over His whole creation. 


Whether works of art—paintings and sculp- 
tures— shall resume the place from which our 
stern reformers cast them down, is a harder ques- 
tion. Not to speak of the danger that the great 
proportion of such works would outrage all artis- 
tic sensibility, the popular feeling of Protestant- 
ism is so strong against it that for a long n 
their introduction would cause endless disputes, 
bickerings, and divisions. But looked at abstract 
ly, is there any reason in the nature of things why 
they should be excluded from our churches? 
Would idolatry be a necessary consequence? Is 
the church edifice in its nature essentially differ- 
ent from our own homes? That is not our Prot- 
estant feeling. The sacred uses for which itis 
designed hallow it in.a measure to us, but it is in 
no sense holy ground, to profane which is sacri- 
lege. Upon our own walls we hang scenes from 
Scripture history, representations of our Saviour, 
of the Apostles, of the Saints that ministered to 
them. They bring more vividly before our minds 
those scenes, those characters; but we do not, 
therefore, fall down and worship them. 


It is true that God forbade re 
in the temple set apart by divine Fommand for his 
worship. But the Jews were a people whose re- 
ligious training required peculiar safeguards. 
They were so inclined to idolatry that pestilence, 
and famine, and war, the most terrible judgments 
of God, sent upon them again and again, could 
not destroy their fatal bias toward materialism. 
Nothing which fostered this tendenoy to deify the 
: ial creation could be permitted in their re- 

gious service. But their gorgeous ritual, de- 
signed by God, supplied every legitimate craving 
for beauty in worship. 7 

All extremes are dangerous, and we are prone 
to go to extremes. The happy medium is hard to 
hit. The Godhead of Christ is at one time 
brought forward so prominently as to obscure en- 
tirely his human nature. In striving after spirit- 
uality we eliminate all beauty from religious 
worship till naught is left but barrenness. . 

In an Episcopal Church, recently completed in 
our city, an attempt has been made to restore art 
to her proper place as a religious teacher. On en- 
tering the church the eye is at once arrested by 
the large picture suspended over the altar. Christ, 
the great High Priest, the one Intercessor between 
God and man, stands upon the clouds, clothed in 
the sacred vestments of his office—the robe, the 
gemmed breastplate, the golden miter. In his 
hand he bears the smoking censer of incense. His 
arms are extended as if in intercession, his eyes 
are raised to heaven. In holy confidence he pleads 
his accomplished work before the Almighty 
throne, and presents the prayers of his people as 
an offering acceptable to the Father of all. 

In smaller compartments on either hand are two 
figures. Nextto Christ, with their eyes fixed upon 
the Saviour in adoration, their hands lifted in 
holy rapture, stand the angels of love, the Seraphs. 
The two outer ones, the Cherubim, angels of 
knowledge, with their hands folded, in fixed, pas- 
sionless contemplation, look up to the Eternal 
Source of knowledge and truth. 

The artist, Mr. J. A. Oertel, whose name is 


familiar to all lovers of painting, has long felt 


that art had descended from het high position to 
minister to sensual or mere worldly pleasure. 
Himself a master, skilled in the handling of the 
brush, in design and execution alike, he has con- 
secrated his great powers to the service of relig- 
ion. Next to the preacher's office in dignity he 
places the artist's. Truly evangelical in his views, 
his great aim is to set forth Scripture truth in its 
simplicity, believing that thus it may be made 
beautiful and attractive to the imagination as well 
as convincing to the mind and heart. 

Is not this a lofty conception of art? Did God 


alesign one of his noblest gifts—the artistic facul- 


ty—to be the only one which is to render Him no 
homage in his sanctuary? Poetry, Music, Archi- 
tecture, may bring their gifts to his altar, but 
Painting and Sculpture must tura away their faces 
from the house of God and carry their rejected 
Offerings to lay them at the feet of man! 


BOOKS AND READING.” * 


NY one who takes up this volume with the 

idea that Professor Porter would write in- 
structively and well on such a subject will not, 
when he has finished it, lay it dowu disappointed. 
It gives abundant evidence not only of wide and 


careful reading, but of independent thought, and 


of views that are, in the best sense of the word, 
broad and liberal. The criticisms,—which are 
among the best things in the volume,—are given 
in fresh, unworn language. Some of them are 
marvels of condensation. And they commend 
themselvés, almost without exception, as incisive, 
discriminating, and remarkably just. 

The book would be better, we are inclined to 
think, if there were less of it. It appeared as a 
series of articles in the Hours at Home, and grew, 
as its author tells us, out of a lecture which had 
been often repeated. In accomplishing the peril- 
ous task of expanding a lecture toa book, there 
were difficulties enough without adding to them 
those which are peculiar to a serial publication of 
the chapters. | 

The book is full of life. It is crowded with in- 
formation. One is amazed at the enormous list 


‘of books of all kinds which the author has de- 


voured and digested, or has tasted enough to dis- 
cern the flavor of them, and rejected. We have 
somewhat of the wonder one might experience 
when looking at a well-filled honey-comb if he 
knew every flower that the bees had visited. It is 
a wise, genial, and most instructive talk about all 
sorts of books, admirably classified, by a eulti- 
vated, scholarly man whose mind has been kept 
wide-awake while reading. But it begins heavily. 
There is a tedious knocking out of wedges, and a 
slow greasing of the ways before the good ship 
moves, and you get the pleasure of the launch. 
Too many things are proved which might rest on 
assertion. The approaches are made so formally 
and carefully, and with such evident anxiety to 
guard against attacks, that the learned author 
seems to be acting under the conviction that in- 


‘stead of writing for a host of friendly minds glad 


to be instructed by him, he is entering a land of 
enemies who are ready to fall upon him the mo- 
ment he is guilty of any carelessness. The truth 
is, just such a thoughtful and wise counselor in 
regard to this matter of “ Books and Readings” is 
desired by large numbers, and he may be confi- 
dent of a eordial welcome. ° 

The life and vigor of the author’s own untram- 
meled style are seen when he actually gets to 
work, as in the criticism on Gibbon, and Hume, 
and the Reviews in chapter VI. Here, indeed, 
the book really begins. The first five chapters 
we think might, with great advantage to the vol- 
ume, be condensed into a briskly moving intro- 
duction. 

The volume begins to put out its tendrils and 
take hold upon us when it enters upon the sub- 
ject of “The influence of books and reading on 
the opinions and principles.” The discussion of 
this is carried through four interesting and very 
earnest chapters. When he speaks of reading 
fiction the author strikes, we judge, the golden 
mean. He puts into convincing form the reasons 
against the old-fashioned sweeping condemnation 
of it, while he reprobates, in most energetic and 
pungent words, the pernicious trash which the 
“dime novels,” the “ yellow-covered] literature,” 
and many of the serials thrust upon the public. 

Next to falling in love with one who is worthy 
of the first and best affections of the lover,” he 
genially says, should be ranked in its influence 
for good, the first really good novel or poem 
which takes a strong and permanent hold of the. 
heart and character. There is a charm investing 
this ideal world for the first time unveiled to view, 
and a superhuman elevation in the beings who live 
and move in it, a purity in their loves, and a 
weight and sacredness in their words which hold 
the young reader as by a spell and lead him a de- 
* Books and Reading ; or, What 1 and How 


Shall I Read Them? Noah Porter, D. D., LL. B. New 
York: Chas. Scribner & Co. 1 Vol. Pp. 8. 


lighted captive.” He accepts this influence, wise- 
ly qualified, as a powerful auxiliary in waking up 
the minds and the hearts of the young, quicken- 
ing their aspirations, and inspiring them with en- 
thusiasm fot that which is noblest and best in 
human life. The diseriminating remarks in re- 
gard to what novels and poems should be rejected 
as pernicious, are replete with. Christian wisdom. 
There is a temptation to quote offered by almost 
every page. And apart from the judicious advice 
which is given, frueh scholarly and admirably 
worded criticism of prominent authors is inci- 
dentally brought into the disétission. 


When he turns to speak, in passing, of the so- 
called “low-priced literature,“ he seems to hit 
with some hard blows others than the dime novel- 
ists and sensational tale writers. Perhaps even 
the popular Bret Harte might wince a little whew 
reading some sentences among such true words 
as these: Writings of this class lead men to be- 
lieve that they can be rich without toil or saving ; 
that they can be amiable and attractive, and yet 
be intensely hypocritical and selfish ; that they can 
have exquisite morul sensibilities and lofty moral 
aspirations, and yet be debased by appetite and pas- 
sion ; that they can be profanely blasphemous, and 
yet fervently religious ; in short that they can be 
successful for the present and the future life with- 
out complying with a single conditiga of success 
for either.” In discussing the value of 4 Chris- 
tian literature” further on, the author aims a 
hearty blow or two in the same spirit at these 
pantheistic and skeptical writers who yet assert 
their claim to be called Christian. That literature 
alone is Christian,” he affirms, “ which recognizes 
Christ as the object of trust and reverence,” as 
“Master and Lord.” It is a necessity, and no dis- 
courtesy to exclude others, and “ If it is true as they 
insist,” he sharply writes, “that those who adhere 
to the old faith in Christ’s personality, are blind 
to argument and ignorant of history, that they 
know nothing of Criticism, and are unacquainted 
with philosophy, it would be a matter of hu- 
manity at least to leave such to the quiet enjoy- 
ment of their own ignorance and want of thought. 
If it is not discourteous to dishoner what they 
revere, and satirize what they respect, it is at 
least inhuman to make them uncomfortable. It 
may be condemned under the laws against cruelty 
to the ignorant and imbecile.” 


It will be seen by these extracts that the subtle 
infiltration of an author’s own views and spirit, 
pervading, perhaps unconsciously to himself, 
whatever work he may be engaged upon, is not re- 
sisted by the present writer. But, at least so far 
as his facts and his argaments go, he generally 
carries his reader with him. 


Did the reasonable limits of such an article as 

this permit we should be glad to follow the Pro- 
fessor, gleaniug extracts here and there from his 
well-covered fields, into his discussion of his- 
torical reading,” with its trenchant criticisms, 
and its instructive directions in respect to the 
methods and aids by which to pursue the study of 
history with the greatest pleasure, and abiding ad- 
vantage. We must but glance and go by. Heis 
merciless, Whey he thinks it just to be so. He 
sympathizes, thoroughly, with those who have 
been discouraged as historical students by their 
vain attempts to read the wooden volumes? of 
Prideaux, one of the dreariest and most matter- - 
of-fact books ;” or Shuckford’s work“ if possible 
even more dreary and forbidding.” He scourges 
soundly,—yet with a trace of sympathy which he 
cannot conceal,—those professed bistorians who 
have indulged in romancing. Macaulay, in his 
efforts “to make history minute, vivid, and effec- 
tive,” describing and narrating “like an impas- 
sioned advocate, with the most unsparing expen- 
diture of contrasts and epithets.” Carlyle sketch- 
ing in chalk and charcoal, exhibiting his saints 
in ghastly white, and his demons in most appalling 
blackness; caricatures, bold and grotesque; but 
drawn with the hand of an artist.“ Froude, “ by 
research, eloquence, and audacity, attempting to 
reverse settled historic judgments, and succeed- 
ing rather in astonishing than convincing his 
readers.” Bancroft, whose democracy “some- 
times becomes so emphatic and extreme as to re- 
call to us the wretched rants of the Reds of 
Paris,” and whose“ superficial philosophy and pro- 
found research sometinies remind us equally of 
the pedant an | pedagogue ;” and Motley, pictur- 
ing historical characters so much to the life that 
the impressicn is made of a painting for which 
there never ws a reality ;” and these he contrasts 
to their disad ‘antage with the philosophical his- 
‘terians, of WI om Niebuhr is the father, beloved 
and revered. 

In reading ! istory the author advises, of course, 
to read with the map and a good geography at 
hand, and to: eep the imagination at work in re- 
gard to the actors and the scenes around them. 
He commend: the Oxford Tables, and those pre- 
pared by Dr. H. B. Smith as convenient dnd accu- 
rate manuals of dates, and remarks that “‘The 
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Races of the Old World,’ by C. L. Brace, is an 
excellent companion in all historical studies.” 

In the thirteenth chapter an extended “ course 
of historical reading” is given—the evident result 
of much study and careful thought. This is fol- 
lowed by three most readable chapters—one on 
Biographies, one on Novels, (he reverts to these 
with an evident affection), and the third on Poetry 
and Poets. 

Two instructive chapters are devoted to “ The 
Criticism and History of Literature”’—on the 


books about books;—the first general, and the 


other restricted to English literature. These are 
preceded by remarks on “ Books of Science and 
Duty,” with an enumeration which shows how ex- 
pansively these terms are used. Then comes an 
admisable chapter on “ Religious Books and Sun- 
day Reading ;” in the course of which, among 
other good things, he says, An important point 


will be gained when a conventional and factitious 


religious dialect is discarded by all good writers.” 
And he advises buyers and readers to make it a 
test of the probable worth of such books that 
they are “ free from technical or canting phrase- 
ology.” A book that does not ennoble us by 


aspirations of duty, and does not aid us toward 


God, is not a good religious book, however pious 
its tone.” We find among the works recom- 
mended, books which relate to Theism and Chris- 
tian history—a list that is “up with the times,” 
and about some of which one is tempted to turn 
aside and speak his mind. Hints are given in re- 
gard to reading the Scripture, and to aid in study- 
ing them ; and the chapter closes with some wise 
words about books of edification and devotion. 
We must quote this one wholesome paragraph. 

Every reader should make a business and a conscience 
of having his Sunday reading intellectually profitable and 
stimulating as well as spiritually devout. Laziness and 
dawdling have no affinity with true worship, or the girding 
up of the inner man for the moral and religious conflicts of 
the coming week-days. Mysticism, pietism, and asceticism 
all weaken the manhood, and so bring insidious poison into 
the ethical and religious life. The exercise of the intellect 
on some question in theology, some Scriptural exposition, 
or Christian history, some quickening biography, or Chris- 
tian poem—and doing this earnestly and systematically, is 
greatly to be recommended in place of the desultory medi- 
tation, the reading of goodish books, and the sometimes not 
even goodish religious newspapers which use up and de- 
grade so many bright hours of so many Sundays.“ 


After a sketchy and animated chapter on 
* Periodicals and Newspapers,” the volume closes 
with some valuable suggestions in regard to col- 
lecting and arranging a library. 

In the chapter on newspapers he thus draws 
the Bohemian ; and had it not been written be- 
fore that vivacious and dashing fellow was intro- 
duced to the world, one might think that “ Jim 
Fellews” himself had stood for part of the pic- 
ture. 


He is a person of no mean qualffications, but smart ra- 
ther than solid, and apt rather than trustworthy. He has 
received an education more or less accomplished, from the 
finished classical culture of the English University, down 
to the scanty but stimulating curriculum of the printing 
and editorial rooms. He hasa facile command of the pen, 
a good memory, a ready wit, and infinite volubility. His 
assurance is unbounded, and his principles and his sense of 
consistency never stand in the way of an engagement. He 
does not hesitate to write leaders at the same time in the 
organs of two opposing parties —for and against protection, 
or whatever question divides the parties of the day. He 
is ready for hire to applaud and to defame any man, and to 
extol and depress the same man in two successive weeks, 
according to hisengagement. He is, of course, thoroughly 
insincere, and he has no convictions except upon a single 
point, and that is, that those who pretend to have any are 
either weakly self-deceived, or are self-conscious knaves. 
And yet no class of writers uses the vocabulary of earnest- 
ness more fervently and impressively than he.”’ 


He acknowledges that this describes an extreme 
type, and a rather perfect specimen; byt some one 
has evidently taken both Mrs. Stowe and Profes- 
sor Porter behind the same scenes. 

The plan of a book-club, given on page 878, we 
have known to be tried with great success; and it 
has the advantage over a public library, in smaller 
places, that it can be formed of those whose liter- 
ary tastes agree; that either few or many can 

sustain it; and that it involves the smallest possi- 


ble expense over the price of the books aoe: 


selves. 

In closing our imperfect review of this 3 
book we turn back a few pages to read some sym- 
pathetic words, — which only a lover of books 
could have written, —in regard to the scholar’s 
attachment to his library. He speaks of the mul - 
tiplied associations and memories which bind his 
heart to the familiar volumes, of the delight they 
have given him, and of the changes they have 
wrought on his mind and heart. “In an hour of 
musing he can read upon them the successive 
passages that make up the history of his life.” 
“Many a student,” he somewhat sadly writes, 
“will understand the desire of Prescott, that 
when arrayed for the grave he might be left alone 
in the library which had been so long the scene 
of his labors and the object of his zealous care.” 

G. A. H. 


Count Moltke says in a letter to the poet Oscar 
Von Redwitz, who addressed to him his Song of 
the New German Empire: To the poet it is per- 
mitted to be prodigal. He sows with full hands 
diamonds and pearls, the stars of heaven and the 
flowers of the earth, and in the same spirit he be- 
stows his praises. In this sense only can I receive 
your song comparing me to the great men of the 
past. These have been great also in adversity, 
and especially in adversity. We have had nothing 


but successes. Let it be called chance, destiny, | 


fortune, or the ways of Providence—men alone 
have not done it. Conquests so great are essen- 


tially the result of a state of things which we can 
neither create or dominate. The excellent but un- 
fortunate Pope Adrian had the following words 
engraved on his tomb: How different is the ac- 
tion of even the best of men according to the 
times in which he lives! More than once the most 
capable has failed, wing to the invincible force 
of circumstances, while a less capable has been 


carried by it to success.’ ” 


— — — — 


MY WIFE AND 1; 
OR, 
HARRY HENDERSON'S HISTORY. 


° By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Author of Uncle Tom's Cabin,” “ Minister’s Wooing,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXVIII1.—Oontinued. 


The confidential conversation held with me 
by Mrs. Van Arsdel had all the effect on my 
mental castle building that a sudden blow had on 
Alnaschar’s basket of glass ware in the Arabian 
tales. 

Nobody is conscious how far he has been in 
dreamland till he is awakened. I was now fully 
aroused to the fact that I was in love with Eva 
Van Arsdel, to all intents and purposes, so much 
in love as made the nourishing and cherishing 
of an intimate friendship an impossibility, and 
only a specious cloak for a sort of moral dis- 
honesty. Now I might have known this fact in 
the beginning, and I scolded and lectured my- 
self for my own folly in not confessing it to my- 
self before. I had been received by the family 
as a friend. I had been trusted with their chief 
treasure with the understanding that it was to 
belong not to me but another, and there was a 
species of moral indelicacy to my mind in 
having suffered myself to become absorbed by her 
as I now felt that I was. But I did not feel 
adequate to congratulating her as the betrothed 
bride of another man; nay, more, when I looked 
back on the kind of intimate and confidential 
relations that had been growing up between us, I 
could not but feel that it was not safe for me to 
continue them. Two natures cannot exactly ac- 
cord, cannot keep time and tune with each. other 


becoming necessary to each other ; and such rela- 
tions in their very nature tend to become absorb- 
ing and exclusive. It was plain to me that if Eva 
were to marry Wat Sydney I could not with honor 
and safety continue the kind of intimacy we had 
been so thoughtlessly and so delightfully enjoying 
for the past few weeks. 

But how to break it off without an explanation, 
and how make that explanation? There is a cer- 
tain responsibility resting on a man of conscience 
and honor, about accepting all that newness of 
access, and that closeness of intimacy which the 
ignorant innocence of young girls often invites. 
From his very nature, from his education, from 
his position in society, a young man knows more 
of what the full significance and requirements of 
marriage are to be than a young woman can, and 
he must know the danger of absorbing and exclu- 
sive intimacy with other than a husband. The in- 
stincts of every man teach that marriage must be 
absorbing and monopolizing, that it implies a for- 
saking of all others, and a keeping unto one only ; 
and how could that be when every taste and feel- 
ing, every idiosyncracy, and individual peculiarity 
made the society of some other person more 
agreeable ? 

Without undue personal vanity a man cannot 
help knowing when there is a special congeniality 
of nature between himself and a certain woman, 
and he is bound in conscience and honor to look 
ahead in all his intimacies and see what must be 
the inevitable result of them according to the laws 
of the human mind. Because 1 had neglected this 
caution, because I had yielded myself blindly to 
the delicious enchantment of a new enthusiasm, I 
had now come to a place where I knew neither 
how to advance nor recede. 

I could not drop this intimacy, so dangerous to 
my peace and honor, without risk of offending ; to 
explain was, in fact, to solicit. I might confess 
all, cast myself at her feet—but then supposing 
she should incline to mercy—and with a woman’s 
uncalculating disinterestedness accept my love in 
place of wealth and station, what should I then 
do ? 

Had I been possessed of a fortune even half 
equal to Mr. Sydnéy’s; had I, in fact, any settled 
and assumed position to offer, I would have 
avowed my love boldly and suffered her to decide. 
But I had no advantage to offer. I was poor, and 
had nothing to give but myself, and what man is 
vain enough to think that he is in himself enough 
to make up for all that may be wanting in exter- 
nals ? 

Besides this, Eva was the daughter of a rich 
family, and an offer of marriage from me must 
have appeared to all the world the interested pro- 
posal of a fortune-hunter. Of what avail would 
it be under such circumstances to plead that I 
loved her for herself alone? I could fancy the 
shout of incredulous laughter with which the sug- 
gestion would be received in the gay world. 

8o very thoughtful of the fair! 
It showed a true fraternal care. 


Five thousand guineas in her purse— 
The fellow might have fancied worse.” 


Now, if there was anything that my pride re- 


volted from as an impossibility, it was coming as 


without being conscious of the fact and without! 


a poor suitor to a great rich family. Were I even 
sure that Eva loved me, how could 1 do that? 
Would not all the world say that to make use 
of my access in the family to draw her down from 
a splendid position in life to poverty and obscurity 
was on my part a dishonorable act? Could I trust 
myself enough to feel that it was justice to her? 

The struggle that a young man has to engage in 
to secure a self-supporting position, is of a kind to 
make him keenly alive to material values. Dr. 
Franklin said, II you would learn the value of 
money, try to borrow some.” I would say rather, 
Try to earn some, and to live only on what you 
earn. My own hard experience on this subject 
led me to reflect very seriously on the responsi- 
bility which a man incurs in inducing a woman 
of refinement and culture to look to him as her 
provider. 

In our advanced state of society there are a 
thousand absolute wants directly created by cul- 
ture and refinement; and whatever may be said 
about the primary importance of personal affec- 
tion and sympathy as a foundation of a happy 
matriage, it is certainly true that a certain amount 
ef peeuniary ease and security is necessary as a 
background on which to develop agreeable quali- 
ties. A man and woman overdriven, care-worn, 
and overtaxed, often have little that is agreeable 
to show to each other. I queried with myself 
then, whether, as Eva’s true friend, I should not 
wish that she might marry a respectable man, de- 
voted to her, who could keep her in all that 
elegance and luxury she was so fitted to adorn 
and enjoy; and whether if I could do it, I ought 
to try to put myself in his place in her mind. 

A man who detects himself in an unfortunate 
passion has always the refuge of his life-object. 
To the true man, the thing that he hopes to do 
always offers some compensation for the thing he 
ceases to enjoy. 

It was fortunate therefore for me, that just in 
this crisis of my life, my friendship with Bolton 
opened before me the prospect of a permanent 
establishment in connection with the literary 
press of the times. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
A NEW OPENING. 


ENDERSON,” said Bolton to me, one day, 
how long are you engaged on the Democ- 
racy ?” 

“Only for this year,” said I. 

Because,“ said he, “I have something to pro- 
pose to you which I hope may prove a better 
thing. Hestermann & Co. sent for me yesterday 
in secret session. The head manager of their 
whole set of magazines and papers has resigned, 
and is going to travel in Europe, and they want 
me to take the place.” 

“Good! I am heartily glad of it,” saidI. “I 
always felt that you were not in the position that 
you ought to have. You will accept, of course.” 

“Whether I accept or not depends on you,” he 
replied. 

J cannot understand,” said I. 


that you are the homeliest dog in New York, do 
you? Well, as far as you go, you are perfect good-. 
ness, Stumpy, though you are no beauty.” 

Upon this high praise, Stumpy seemed so elated 
that he stood on his hind paws and rested his 
rough fore-feet on Bolton’s knee, and looked up 
with eyes of admiration. 

“Man isthe dog’s God,” said Bolton. “I can’t 
conceive how any man can be rude to his dog. 
A dog,” be added, fondling his ragged cur, “ why, 
he’s nothing but organized love—love on four 
feet, encased in fur, and looking piteously out 
at the eyes—love that would die for you, yet 
cannot speak—that’s the touching part. Stumpy 
longs to speak ; his poor dog’s breast heaves with 
something he longs to tell me and can’t. Don’t 
it, Stumpy ?” 

Asif he understood his master, Stumpy wheezed 
a doleful whine, and actual tears stood in his eyes. 

“Well,” said Bolton, “Stumpy has beautiful 
eyes; nobody shall deny that—there, there! poor 
fellow, maybe on the other shore your rough bark 
will develop into speech ; let’s hope so. I confess 
I’m of the poor Indian’s mind, and hope to meet. 
my dog in the hereafter. 
love go out in nothing? Yes, Stumpy, we'll meet 
in the resurrection, won't we?” Stumpy barked 
aloud with the greatest animation. . 

Bolton, you ought to be a family man,” said I. 
“Why do you take it for granted that you are to 
be a literary monk, and spend your love on dogs 
and cats ?” 

“ You may get married, Hal, and Pll * your 
children,” said Bolton; that's one reason why I 
want to establish you. You see, one’s dogs will 
die, and it breaks one’s heart. If you had a boy, 
now, I'd invest in him.” 

“And why can’t you invest in a boy of your 
own ?” 

“Oh, I’m a predestined old bachelor.” 

“No such thing,” I persisted, hardily, “ Why 
do you immure yourself in a den? Why won't 
you go out into society? Here, ever since I’ve 
known you, you have been in this one cave—a 
New York hermit ; yet if you would once begin to 
go into society, you'd like it.” 

“You think I haven’t tried it; you ferget that 
I am some years older than you are,” said, Bolton. 

“You are a good-looking young fellow yet,” 
said I, “and ought to make the most of yourself. 
Why should you turn all the advantages into my 
hands, and keep so little for yourself?” 

It suits me,” said Bolton; I am lazy—I mean 
to get the work out of you.” 

“That's all hum,” said I; “you know well 
enough that you are not lazy ; you take delight in 
work for work’s sake.” 

One reason I am glad of this position,” he said, 

“is that it gives me a chance to manage matters 
a little, as I want them. For instance, there’s Jim 
Fellows—I want to make something more than a 
mad Bohemian of that boy. Jim is one of the wild 
growths of our New York life; he is a creature of 
the impulses and the senses, and will be for good 
or evil aecording as others use him.” 

He's capital company,” said I, but he doesn’t 
seem to me to have a serious thought on any sub- 


“In short, then,” said he, “the responsibility is | ject.” 


a heavy one, and I cannot undertake it without a 
partner whom I can trust as myself—I mean,” he 
added, “ whom I can trust more than myself.” 

“ You are a thousand times too good,” said I. “I 
should like nothing better than such a partnership, 
but I feel oppressed by your good opinion. Are 
you sure that I am the one for you?” 

„ think I am,” said he, and it is a case where 
I am the best judge; and it offers to you just what 
you want—a stable position, independence to ex- 
press yourself, and a good income. Hestermann 
& Co. are rich, and wise enough to know that 
liberality is the best policy.“ 

“gut, “ said I, “ their offers are made to you, and 
not to me.” 

% Well, of course, their acquaintance with me is 
of old standing; but I have spoken to them of 
you, and I am to bring you round to talk with 
them to-morrow; but, after all, the whole power 
of arranging is left with me. They put a certain 
sum at my disposal, and I do what I please with 
it. In short,” he said, smiling, I hold the living, 
and youare mycurate. Well,” he added,“ of course 
you need time to think matters over; here is a 
paper on which I have made a little memorandum 
of an arrangement between us; take it and dream 
on it, and let me know to-morrow what you think 
of it.” 

I went to my room and unfolded the agreement, 
and found the terms liberal beyond all my expec- 
tations. In fact, the income of the principal was 
awarded to me, and that of the subordinate to 
Bolton. 

I took the paper the next evening to Bolton’s 
room. Look here, Bolton,” said I, “these terms 
are simply absurd.” 

“How so?” he said, lifting his eyes tranquill 
from his book. ‘‘ What’s the matter with them 

“Why, you give me all the income.” 

Wait till you see how I'll work you,” he said, 
smiling. I'll get it out of you; you see if I don’t.” 

“‘ But you leave yourself nothing.” 

“T have as much as I would have, and that’s 
enough. I’m a literary monk, you know, with no 
family but Puss and Stumpy, poor fellow, and I 
need the less.” 

Stumpy upon this pricked up his ragged ears 
with an expression of lively satisfaction, sat back 
on his haunches, and rapped the floor with his 
forlorn bit of a tail. 

“Poor Stumpy,” said Bolton, “ you don’t know 


“ And yet,” said Bolton, “such is our day and 
time, that Jim is more likely than you or I to get 
along in the world. His cap and bells win favor 
every where, and the laugh he raises gives him the 
privilege of saying anything he pleases. For my 
part, I couldn’t live without Jim. I have a weak- 
ness forhim. Nothing is so precious to me as a 
laugh, and, wet or dry, I can always get that out 
of Jim. He'll work in admirably with us. 

“One thing must be said for Jim,” said I, “ with 
all his keenness he’s kind-hearted. He never is 
witty at the expense of real trouble. As he says, 
he goes for the under dog in the fight always, and 
his cheery, frisky hit-or-miss morality does many 
a kind turn for the unfortunate, while he is always 
ready to help the poor.” 

“ Jim is not of the sort that is going to do the 
world’s thinking for them,” said Bolton ; “ neither 
will he ever be one of the noble army of martyrs 
for principle. He is like a lively, sympathetic 
horse that will keep the step of the team he is 
harnessed in, and in the department of lively 
nonsense he’d do us yeoman service, Nowadays 
people must have truth whipped up to a white 
froth or they won’t touch it. Jim is a capital egg- 
beater.” 

es, said I; “‘ he’s like the horse that had the 
GO in him; he’ll run any team that he’s harnessed 
in, and if you hold the reins he won’t run off the 
course.” 

“Then again,” said Bolton, there's your cousin; 
there is the editorship of our weekly journal will 


be just the place for her. You can write and offer 


it to her.” 
“Pardon me,” said I, maliciously, “since you 
are acquainted with the lady, why not write and 


renew your acquaintance.” 

Bolton’s countenance changed, and he remained 
a moment silent. 

“ Henderson,” he said, “there are very painful 
circumstances connected with my acquaintance 
with your cousin. I never wish to meet her, or 
renew my acquaintance with her. Sometime 1 
will tell you why,” he added. 


To be Continued. 


—A man who had accused his neighbor of false- 
hood was ‘called on for an apology, which he gave 
in these ambiguous terms: I called you a liar,—it 


is true. You spoke truth; I have told a lie.“ 


Why should so much 


offer it yourself? It would be a good chance to 
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LECTURE-ROOM TALK.” 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
A THIRTY YEARS’ RETROSPECT. 
FRIDAY EVENING, June 30, 1871. 


F I live till a year from next October, I shall 

have been pastor of this church a quarter of a 

century. By that time I shall begin to think that 
Iam an old man. 

No man of any reflection can look over a tract of 
time as long as that, and a sphere of labor as large 
as mine has been, without a great deal of serious 
thought. I have had a great deal. It was not 
given me to follow in the beaten path. I have had 
to preach that which has been given ine. I do not 
undertake to say that it has been the best, nor that 
it has always been consistent with itself, nor that it 
has remained precisely the same from period to 
period, in regard to a great many of its details. 
There are, however, some great points that have 
remained fixed, and that have grown in my mind. 

The first is in respect to the Word of God. Taking 
it comprehensively, looking at it from a practical 
point of view, judging of it from what I have seen 
in a great many different sections of society, East 
and West, through now over thirty years, I believe 
that it answers practically to its own description of 
itself. It is in such a sense inspired of God as that it 
thoroughly furnishes a man to every good word and 


work. It is the best Book yet to inspire high ideals | 


of life; to corroborate every endeavor in us to 
attain a loftier manhood; both to inspire us with 
a noble conception of God, and to help us to come 
into communion with him. That seems to me to 
cover sufficiently the ground in respect to the 
Bible. 

Different views may exist as to details here and 
there and everywhere; but if it is an armor, if it is 
a magazine of food, if itis medicine, that is what 
men want. And I rely upon it in those respects 
more implicitly than I ever did before. 

And I say this, not ignorant of what are the things 
which are supposed in modern times to be prepared 
to take its place. That is to say, I attempt to keep 
abreast of the scientific thought of the age, and of 
the different philosophies, and of all their schools, 
both at home and abroad. So that I am not unap- 
prized of what the coming church is going to be, in 
the estimation of men, nor of what are some of the 
things which they suppose will be its liturgies or its 
doctrines. And I can say—perhaps not without 
professional prejudice, and yet with not so much of 
it as many would feel—that everything else seems 
to me like chaff compared to the Bible, when it 
comes to the question between the soul and its 
God; between life in this world and life eternal in 
the world to come. Here, in the Bible, is light; 
here is hope; here is confidence ; here is certainty 
of faith; here are conviction and sympathy ; here 
is all the growing and sinful soul needs. And all 
the knowledge that I see proposed as a substitute I 
can say truly, in my innermost soul, is a knowledge 
that puffs up. : 

There is a second point where I remain constant. 
Disowning the various technicalities, the numerous 
terms and phrases, which, with more or less false- 
hood in different ways, have been used to designate 
the character of man, I havea growing sense of the 
universal need of every human heart in consequence 
both of imperfection and of voluntary sin. The 
sinfulness of man, and his absolute need of divine 
help at every step, I always believed. I knowit. It 
isa growth with me, as well as an original heredi- 
tary or educated conviction. I am strong in that 
belief; and every year Iam more and more deeply 
impressed with the sinfulness of man. And out of 
that feeling grows pity and compassion. I abhor 
evil; but less and less do I abhor evil men. I abhor 
wickedness ; but more and more do I feel sorry for 
wicked people. I am léarning to bear more patient- 
ly with them, and to censure them less severely. I 
incline rather to help them than to fix the mark of 
condemnation upon them. But the conviction of 
the sinfulness of the human heart, and its liability to 
error and imperfection, has grown strong. 

I also stand strong, and stronger than ever, in 
the conviction of the grace of God through the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the power of it to change 
the disposition, and to build it up into another and 
anew manhood. I believe in regeneration by the 
power of the Holy Ghost. I believe in the love of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, which is to the whole moral 
universe what the natural sun is to the physical 
universe. And I believe that men do find Cbrist 
personally. I know that they do, and that they 
dwell with him, and that he dwells with them. 
There is a personal union between the souls of men 
and the Saviour of the world. Iseeit. I know it. 
I feel it. And the feeling grows stronger and 
stronger. : 

One more point in regard to these great truths, 
these substantial verities, and that is this: What 
shall be the general principle or element on which 
to administer the preaching in achurch? In other 
words, what ought to be the genius of a man’s 
ministry? Intellectually to secureclear, sharp, accu- 
rate doctrinal views? I admit the benefit of such a 
course. It is beneficial. Ought the ministry, by the 
power of conscience and fear, to rouse men, and 
to gird Christians by stirring them up tosuspicion of 
themselves, and to fear and eaution, at every step? I 
admit that there is moral influence on the side of 
fear, and that it has its place in the great remedial 
system. But it was not given to me to do either of 
those things. It was given to me, to attempt to 
educate and to purify Christian life by the power of 
hope and love. 

Now, to go back to my first remark, that I have 
been nearly twenty-five years a minister among 
you, it becomes a matter of profound curiosity, and 
sometimes a matter of painful interest, whether the 
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| dertake to say that good results have not been 


meetings. 


life-long habit of trying to infuse a knowledge of 
the truth, and the power of the truth, by the pre- 


ing side of Christianity among you; though con- 
scious of more imperfections than you can be cog- 


sentation of love, of hope and of courage, rather f nizant of, because standing nearer and judging 


than of conscience and of fear, has been as produc- 
tive of good results as the other course would have 
been, or has been in other churches. I do not un- 


produced in the community by indoctrination; by 
the pressure of conscience; by making that the 
whole of the ministry, or the pivot on which it 
turned; but I have felt confident, and I feel more 
and more confident, that above all other influences 
for bringing men to the truth, is the power of a 
true benevolence—of a true divine love, sympathy, 
trust and hope. 

In the first place, I believe that this makes a much 
more beautiful character. I think that such views 
in communities like this are more likely to draw 
men to Christ, and to religious life than any others. 
Men have, to a very large extent, been pressed 
toward the kingdom by the exhibition of sin and 
its danger. Well, there is to bea great exhibition 
of that at times; but, after all, it seems to me that 
if for every once that we exhibit the danger of sin, 
we would five times unveil the power and attrac- 
tion of pure holiness and love, we could win more 
souls. I have noticed, in my own ministry, that the 
mode of presenting the genial and attractive side 
of the truth has had great power in winning those 
who have gone through other churches and failed 
to be modified, or to be gathered in, or caught, so to 
speak. A great many persons have attended my 
ministry that had thrown off almost all religious 
thought, and ceased to go anywhere else to church; 
and aspiritual life has been begun in them. There 
have been many in this congregation who have be- 
come men of prayer, fervid hope and active Chris- 
tian lives, who did not sympathize with us in 
doctrinal respects. It is likely that we should dis- 
agree with them on some questions; but in spirit 
they are following after the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
are attempting to pattern their lives after his. 

Then, in the next place, this particular mode of 
administration has been not only successful, in 
drawing unlikely cases as wellas likely ones toa 
Christian life, but has tended, it seems to me, to 
develop a type of Christian character far more de- 
sirable and far more influential, in which the per- 
sons themselves have had more joy than if they had 
been under the influence of any other mode. It has 
cultivated courage and confidence. It has hada 
strong tendency to produce cheerfulness, and to 
banish asceticism. 

You will therefore seldom hear in our meetings 
the language of mourning and the language of com- 
plaint, and that incessant hawking at ene’s self 
which I was accustomed to hear in meetings in my 
early days, as Iremember them. I recollect that 
the utterances frequently consisted of one of two 
things—the asseveration of the person’s own sinful- 
ness, or the equally exquisite declaration that every- 
body else was sinful, and living below his privileges. | 
So one’s own faults, and the faults of his neighbors, 
constituted largely the theme of discourse in prayer- 


Persons might think that our meetings were too 
joyful. Perhaps it is true that there is not enough 
of the abasing elementin them—of the sense and 
confession of sin. But you are to remember that 
there are two ways in which the consciousness of 
imperfection works. It may work downward, so 
thst a man shall always be thinking how imperfect 
he is, and shall dwell in that thought, forever ru- 
minating his sins. But that does not do any 
good. And yet, it is the most general way; it is the 
accepted way; it is the conventional way. The other 
way is one in which the sense of sinfulness is such 
as to give a man aspring toward that which he 
lacks—a sense of aspiration—an uplift. The apostle 
says: 

One thing I do: forgetting those things which are be- 
hind, and reaching forth unto those things which are be- 
fore, I press toward the mark.“ 


That is the kind of sense of sinfulness which I 
have sought to cultivate—a sense of imperfection, 
always working toward the thing which is lacking, 
and not turning around and looking at the fault 
and the failing. 

It seems to me, also, that this mode produces a 


type of character which is full as active in Christian 


work as that produced by any other mode—though 
not in all natures. I can point out in our midst, 
persons who were converted under such preaching 
as Mr. Finney’s, and who were more active and 
better Christian men than they would have been if 
converted under my ministry. I have not found 
among those that were converted under my minis- 
try men that have surpassed in Christian zeal some 
who came to us after having been converted under 
other ministrations, which were essentially differ- 
entfrom mine. But it seems to me that of every 
hundred men who are converted under a ministry 
of loye, a greater proportion are active, enterpris- 
ing, laborious Christians than would have been if 
they had been converted under a ministry in which 
the element of fear and conscience was predomi- 
nant. I do not think that men converted under the 
influence of fear and conscience average as well, in 
respect to active labors, as men converted under 
the influence of sympathy and hope and love. 

And then, I think one thing more—that persons 
who come into the church under the hope-breeding 
state—under the joy-breeding view of Christ—the 
love-breeding view—I think that these persons last 
better than persons that come in under the oppo- 
site view. I think they can work longer. I think 
they put more work into a given space of time, I 
think they do not give out so soon. I think they 
are more apt to continue their labors from month 
to month, and from year to year, and that it mingles 
more as a part of their life. In other words, loveis 
God’s blood; and those that are God’s children 
must have love circulating through them. And 
then they can work as God does, and never tire. 
For love never flinches and fails; and everything 
else does. 

Though profoundly conscious of how imperfectly 


myself probably by a higher ideal than your charity 
would lead you to apply to me; though conscious 
that my ministry has fallen infinitely below the 
subject of it, and vastly below my own power, had 
it been more thoroughly pervaded by the Spirit of 
Christ, yet, in the main, I am satisfied that I have 
been on the right track, that I have been traveling 
in the right general direction, and that the church 
of the future and the ministry of the future, when 
the whole world is converted to God, is to be a min- 
istry that shall preach not less emphatically moral 
sinfulness and the danger of sin, but that shall 
preach with more abundant emphasis and fruitful- 
ness the glorious love of God, which is more than a 
match for sin, and which will conquer it, and re- 
deem the world. 


SHOES—OLD AND NEW. 


ELDEN, that famous antiquary, and at times 

gossiping chronicler, powerfully impresses us 

in regard to a certain truth, in a passage from his 

“Table Talk,” where he says: Old friends are 

best. King James used to call for his old shoes, 
they were easiest for his feet.” 

Although our critical tastes were at stake, we, 
too, would unhesitatingly prefer the old shoe. 
Many circumstances help to strengthen this opin- 
ion. Some people have a superstitious idea that 
a marvelous spirit of good luck resides in an old 
shoe, which has hitherto batfled all the exorcising 
efforts of modern alchemists. Tennyson, in his 
Lyrical Monologue, alludes to this kind fairy: 

For this thou shalt from all things seek 
Marrow of mirth and laughter; 


And wheresoe’er thou move, Good Luck 
Shall throw her old shoe after.“ 


So, too, Notes and Queries quotes an old rhyme 
in regard to the custom of throwing shoes after a 


wedding party : 


** When Britons bold, 
Wedded of old, 
Sandals were backward thrown, 
The pair to tell, 
That ill or well, 
The act was all their own.” 


In this instance one is in doubt whether the san- 
dals were old or new. However, it is no desire to 
propitiate good luck which influences our judg- 
ment in the matter of shoes. Nor, again, is the 
latter a lingering predilection of childhood—that 
golden age of improprieties in dress or manner— 
for ragged garments, the iniquities and antiquities 
of youth. No. One objection arises from the na- 
ture of the new shoe itself, which is from its very 
birth an upstart and an insolent fellow. It not only 
impudently stares at you from the well-lined shelf 
at the shoe store, reflecting the mellow light from 
its polished surface; but when you have bought 
it, fascinated no doubt by its glossy appearance, 
its dainty buttons or buckles, its smooth sides, 
and the Hogarthian lines of beauty in its curves, 
it comes home wrapped up in delicate paper, as 
carefully as if it were a lady’s bonnet or lap-dog, 
instead of a sober-minded shoe. Nor does it im- 
prove upon acquaintance. You try it on and await 
tremblingly the verdict of your friends, as to its 
shape, size, and general appearance. One persists 
in declaring that it is too tight; another would 
prefer a higher heel; a third detests double soles; 
while a fourth, conceding its various lines of beau- 
ty, which you admiringly point out, ventures to 
suggest that you have bought asecond-hand pair. 
So you turn like some automaton figure before 
their hypercritical eyes, walking nimbly backward 
and forward at their will, making now a graceful 
pirouette on one foot, and then an astonishing pas 
on the other, until finally, in despair at their lack 
of approbation, you hastily rush out of the house, 
grimly determined to make the shoes satisfy your- 


lf. 

The resolution is certainly heroic and praise- 
worthy. To your own mind such independence 
savors strongly of a Nimrod or a Sartor Resartus. 
With the recollection of these undaunted men of 
antiquity filling your very soul and shoes with 
gratified vanity, you set out on your walk. Fora 
time you walk along mincingly, to say the least, 
throwing out each foot as far as possible to en- 
snare the eye of every observer, with a look as if 
you had said: There! did you ever see a more 
perfect fit, or more bewitching shape?” You 
gradually become enthusiastic over the subject, 
and, in the height of good-humor, gaze with ill- 
concealed pity and disgust at each dilapidated shoe 
that you see. No gaudy peacock takes more pains 
to display its variegated tail than you to exhibit 
your perfection of the shoe. Soon, however, your 
progress becomes less marked, your ardor less 
glowing, your face less exultant. You hear a noise 
wondrensly like the ripping of leather. A slight 
twinge on the foot jars upon your good-humor. 


A second quickly follows, which evokes an excla- | 


mation of pain. You must have trodden upon a 
sharp pebble ; that pebble must have had a heart 
of — stone, to injure so well shod a person. Again, 
an exasperating twinge. Now, perchance the 
thought suddenly flashes upon you that the shoe 
is tight. Nonsense! It cannot be. You can say, 
with Banquo, * 
The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them.“ 

Another twinge and a crack dishearten you, and 
stooping over you discover a beauteous seam in 
the side slyly bursting. This completes your dis- 


I have developed the cheerful, the hopeful, the lov-| 


comfiture. But this is not all of the surprises 


which the fates have in store for you. In your 
haste to return home, you stumble over a puddle, 
and your new shoes miraculously put on a coat of 
mud. Alas! that captivating newness, that rav- 
ishing gloss, the dazzling brilliancy of those but- 
tons, are gone, have vanished, not in thin air but 
in thick mud, and naught is left but those con- 
stantly recurring twinges and gaping sides to re- 
mind you of the gay, coquettish new shoe in which 
you set out so joyfully on your morning walk. 
Catullus bewailed the death of Lesbia’s sparrow 
in a famous elegy ; his muse would have proved 
unequal to an elegy on the loss of Lesbia’s new 
shoes. 

Even if the new shoe is a perfect fit, and the 
supposition is allowable though poetical, there 
are yet accidents which seem inseparable from it, 
and which it must endure as babes experience 
teething and measles. How careful are you lest 


| the rain wet it or the dust despoil it! Upon some 


Summer holiday, 


When the sky puts on its bright blue dress, 

And the earth is cloth’d in loveliness,’”’ 
vou sally forth, attired in your best, with your 
new shoes on of course, to take a trip to the coun- 
try, and a peep at her fair fields. Suddenly heavy 
clouds drape the blue sky in darkness, and the un- 
merciful rain pours down in torrents. Unfortu- 
nate wight! A new hat one might cover with a 
handkerchief, and so equipped despise the misera- 
ble shower. But the execution of this mancuver 
is impossible in the case of new shoes, which 
quickly overflow with water. Miniature Niagaras 
now dart down each dazzling butten, chips of dirt 
and wood run imaginary yacht-races over the ra- 
diant leather, and at last the new shoe, with all its 
consistency shaken, soles softened, and buttons 
dimmed, is but the wan specter of its appearance 
an hour before. 

In the case of the old shoe all these conditions 
are of little consequence. Nothing seems to affect: 
its vitality. Its characteristic, age, postulates at 
once freedom from the restraints and afflictions of 
youth, that is, newness. Henee its benignant 
look. Hence its comforting appearance. Like a 
weather-beaten frigate, it smiles upon you from 
each yawning seam and worn-out button-hole. 
How easily does it fit, and how snugly do you nes- 
tle within it! Water only makes it the softer, 
and you are never anxious after its welfare in 
mud. Even in a new shoe the standard of beauty 
is at best capricious. Now fashion decrees 
“ square” toes, now “round” toes, and now “box” 
toes. To-day, she nods graciously at shoes of kid; 
to-morrow, she deifies shoes of cloth. Buttons 
are first her detestation, and then her admiration. 
Buckles she loves, and soon buckles she hates. 
Now, beauty you do not look for in an old shoe, no 
more than you expect the proportions of a Venus 
de Mediciin your aged grandmother, or the bright- 
ness of azure and crimson in the starry flag when 
blackened with powder and riddled with shot 
amid the thickening smoke of the battle. It 
would embarrass you if you found it, and you 
would be reluctant to outrage its graceful symme- 
try and luxuriousness of shape by inserting there- 
in your ungainly foot. 

Beauty on earth, writes the moralist, is fleeting. 
The sweeping surges of Autumn strike down the 
variegated flowers, while yet redolent of the balmy 
breath of Flora. Beauty in man or woman is skin 
deep. There must be a deeper current than the 
crimson tide which tints our cheeks and lips with 
the ruddy glow of health, to whose action we are 
to look for the flow of faith, love, and duty, over 
the character. So, too, in a shoe, beauty is but 
cloth or leather deep, and were one to limit his 
affection to the mere surface of the shoe his love 
would be truly superficial. Every scar, every 
gash, every disjointed seam, every eruption on the 
side, or abrasion on the sole, these only add to your 
affection. Love soon changes into reverence, as 
day after day the marks of age rapidly increase. 
The shoe so often worn is now treading the down- 
ward path ; and, at last, when relentless Fashion 
condemns the shoe as “shabby,” because, for- 
sooth, the once radiant leather is wreathed in 
rings of snow, the once gorgeous buttons have 
disappeared, and the formerly sedate button-holes 
yawn beyond all decency, then fittingly, though 
reluctantly, you part with it. Its usefulness has 
now passed to a higher stage; one might almost 
call it a translation. You place it on some dingy 
shelf in a dingier closet, along with perhaps an 
old hat or coat, and ether memorials of departed 
greatness, there to muse sadly over the decay of 
glory, and fickleness of fortune, as exemplified 
even in a shoe. 

And now, the old shoe—a second Pallas Miner- 
va—sita enshrined in its improvised sepulcher, 
like some mummy, to remind you, in Congreve’s 
words, that 


Death, grim death, 
Will fold me in his leaden arms, and press 
Me close to his cold, clayey breast.“ 


That was a convenient loss of memory, says an 
exchange, which Céesar, the sable coachman pos- 
sessed. His employer, who was very zealous on 
the subject of horses, but not according to know- 
ledge, bought a mare at auction and rode her 
home. Well, Cœsar,“ said he, what do you 
think of her? She cost me five hundred dollars.“ 
Dunno, massa.” “ Yes, but what do you think ?” 
“Well, massa, it makes me tink of what the 
preacher said yesterday—something about his 
money is soon parted—I disremember de fust 


part!” 
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THE NEW THEORY OF THE NATION ALITY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


From the Nation.] 


N the year 1867, and before she vas completely 
restored to her normal relations with the United 
States under the operation of the Reconstruction 
Acts, Texas commenced a suit in the Supreme Court 
against certain citizens of other States. The Consti- 
tution and the statutes of Congress provide that the 
jurisdiction of the court shall extend “‘to contro- 
versies between a State and citizens of other States.“ 
The objection was, of course, raised that Texas was 
not a State, and had no standing in court. No 
graver question was ever presented to this tribunal 
of last resort in constitutional matters. Its solution 
involved an examination into the nature of the 
Union and its government, the nature of the States 
and of their governments, the relutions of these 
political societies to each other, and the effects of 
the war upen these relations. The decision of the 
court was pronounced by Chief Justice Chase ina 
judgment remarkable for its Clearness and for the 
cogency of its reasoning. 

In this opinion the court, for the first time in its 
entire history, struck the solid ground of historic 
fact, and announced a theory which defines and 
preserves both the inherent nationality of the 
United States and the separate existence, necessity, 
and local rights of the several States. By this theory 
the States did not create the Constitution and the 
nation, nor is the people found in existence for the 
first time in the preamble. Historically, the nation 
preceded the Constitution; it took its rise with the 
first united movement of the colonies. The national 
idea springing out of their common origin, interests, 
and necessities, found its first open expression in 
their resistance to Great Britain; it was strengthen- 
ed by the war; it was triumphant in the Declara- 
tion of Independence; it was incorporated in the 
feeble Articles of Confederation ; and it was finally 
perfected in the Constitution. The court has at last 
found a firm basis—firm because historically and 
logically true—upon which to rest the supreme 
nationality of the United States; and we believe 
that this theory, which was for a long time sup- 
ported by only a few historical students, but which 
has now received the approval of the Supreme 
Court, will soon be accepted by all parties, and will 
become one of the first principles of our constitu- 
tionallaw. But while the court thus placed the 
nation upon a sure foundation, it defined the status 
of the States, and asserted their necessary existence 
and peculiar rights, in a manner vo less clear and 
certain. Historically, the States existed also from 
the beginning. The Constitution recognized them, 
and provided for the creation of new common- 
wealths. The Government which the nation called 
into being is built upon the States as separate socie- 
ties; without them, it would vanish. They and 
their separate and local rights and powers are in- 
separably bound up with it, and cannot be destroy- 
ed without blotting out the present system. The 
Supreme Court bas thus, in this judgment, placed 
the nation and the States upon exactly the same 
footing; whoever weakens the one, weakens the 
other; whoever denies the historic origin of the one, 
denies the same origin of the other. . 


THINGS GREATER THAN WEALTH TO THE STATE. 
{From Free Trade and Protection by Dr. Bushnell, in 
Scribner's. 


‘TY \ E must not forget to notice here how many 

greater things than wealth, and more to be 
desired, there are—nay, more to be desired, in the 
long run, for the sake of wealth itself, if that were 
any fit motive. Strictly speaking, there is no mouey 
value in anything but money; and yet whatever 
good comes round, after many turns, to yield mo- 
ney, has, in some sense, that kind of value. Works 
of art, going into the souls of a people, kindle senti- 
ments in them, by which all their powers are stock- 
ed with beauty, and made fruitful; amd so come, at 
last, to be worth more, even money-wise, than pla- 
cers of gold. A great poet is worth more, in the 
computations of public wealth, than any largest 
millionaire; for if he may yield but a single short 
lyric that has the force to kindle a nation’s feeling, 
and becomes its national hymn, he brings in a vast- 
er wealth than whole convoys of ships laden witn 
the riches of the world. In it, he buys courage, en- 
thusiasm, constancy, victory, all that conserves the 
order, knits the strength, concentrates the love of 
the State—what no largest largesses in gold can ei- 
ther buy or outweigh. And if this should seem to be 
a mere appeal to fancy, let some State, especially 
one that is young, lay itself into the work of univer- 
sal education, making vast expenditures for it—all 
dead consumption by the free-trade law—what will 
be seen, a quarter-century or half-century after, 
but that it has made every man of its people now 
two men, by the intelligence put into him, every 
soldier two soldiers, every army two armies, doub- 
ling all its works, engines, possibilities, and magni- 
tudes of history. That people ought now to sell for 
as much more, if we can speak of that, as they are 
worth more to themselves—but no matter if they 
would not. Enough to see, as we certainly may, 
that statesmanship is not used up under any mere 
question of wealth and trade, by whatever name it 
may be called. 

A VOICE FROM THE RUINS OF PARIS. 
[From La Liberté (Saint Germain).] 


ORMERLY, at the very moment when a King 

of France breathed his last, a herald used to 
advance to the threshold of the chamber of death, 
and, in presence of the whole Royal Family, he used 
to ry, The King is dead! Long live the King!“ 
Ou the smoking ruins of Paris we gave up the first 
hours to tears; let us now take courage, and, turn- 
ing our eyes to the future, let us cry.“ Paris is dead 
Long live Paris!“ Paris is dead! We now know 
the full extent of our misfortunes; a band of scoun- 
drels, recryited from amongst the refuse of all na- 
tions, has fallen upon the capital of France, torn 


from it its time-honored crown of monuments, and 


left it covered with wounds, and dying. Its streets 
are deserted, its squares strewed with corpses, its 
temples desecrated, streams of blood flow every- 
where. Its public buildings have been burnt, its 
finest quarters demolished; the wind carries away 
in dust the ruins of fts palaces; everywhere there 
is the image of desolation and death! Is this all? 
No; it would be denying the light of the sun, to see 


in this horrible catastrophe nothing but massacre 


and conflagration. * It is the end of a world, the end 
of a civilization! It is the end of a world and of a 
civilization which have been powerless against the 
German invasion, powerless against the insurrec- 
tion! It is the end of an egotistio world, of a cor- 
rupting civilization! It is the end of a world which 
felt so little interest in public affairs as to give up 
the destinies of the country into the hands of one 
man without any effectual control; which placed 
the highest object of its activity and life in material 
enjoyment; it is the end of a civilization which 
could only satisfy the grosser appetites. .. . 

It is the end of the disgraceful part played by Paris 
in the world Paris, which assumed the lofty name 
of capital of civilized nations, and which was only 
their brothel—their vast school of immorality. 
Long live Paris! A newerais beginning. To those 
who are kings and princes in debauchery, and to the 
nation also, we will say, Go vour way! Our ruins 


can no longer be the rendezvous of the carnival of 


Europe!“ We know by our experience of invasion 
and insurrection where these salaried rulers to 
whom nations are so willing to entrust the care of 
their affairs, lead us. The time has come for us to 
manage our own affairs. The haughty bourgeoisie, 
who shut themselves up in the privileges of their 
wealth, and would not condescend to discuss their 
rights with the working classes aud teach them their 
interests, have learned what it costs to give them 
up, defenseless, to the allurements of demagogues. 
The example set by those in high position of for- 
tunes rapidly made by shameless speculation, spread 
in the lower strata of society disgust of labor, and 
encouraged robbery. The hard times which are 
coming will give wealth only to hard and incessant 
labor; and the undeserved and ill-gaihed fortunes 
of the great, will no longer have as their conse- 
quence the idle and dishonest greed of the small. 
We shall have to toil hard in order to extract from 
our fallow fields, from our ruined manufactures 
and our wasted commerce, the milliards due to 
Prussia and the money for the restoration of our 
ruined capital. But labor purifies the mind and 
strengthens the body; and God grant that we may 
not restore our monuments till we have reformed 
our morais! The enemy to be feared to-day and 
to-morrow is despair! Let us beware of it! é 
Let us have faith and courage! Paris is dead! Long 
live Paris! 


WHAT THE APOLOGISTS FOR THE COMMUNE SAY OF 
THE EXCESSES OF ITS OPPONENTS. 
[From the Address of the International Working-men s Asso- 
ciation.) 


HE civilization and justice of bourgeois order 
comes out in its lurid light whenever the slaves 
and drudges of the order rise against their masters. 
Then this civilization and justice stand forth as un- 
disguised savagery and lawless revenge. Each new 
crisis in the class struggle between the appropriator 
and the producer brings out this fact more glar- 
ingly. Even the atrocities of the bourgeois in June, 
1848, vanish before the ineffable infamy of 1871. The 
self-sacrificing heroism with which the population 
of Paris—men, women, and children—fought for 
eight days after the entrance of the Versaillese, 
reflects as much the grandeur of their cause, as the 
infernal deeds of the soldiery reflect the innate 
spirit of that civilization of which they are the mer- 
cenary vindicators. A glorious civilization, indeed, 
the great problem of which is how to get rid of the 
heaps of corpses it made after the battle was over! 
To find a parallel for the conduct of Thiers and his 
bloodhounds, we must go back to the times of Sulla 
and the two Triumvirates of Rome. The same 
wholesale slaughter in cold blood; the same disre- 
gard, in massacre, of age and sex; the same system 
of torturing prisoners; the same proscriptions, but 
this time of a whole class; the same savage hunt 
after concealed leaders lest one might escape; the 
same denunciations of politica] and private enemies; 
the same indifference for the butchery of entire 
strangers to the feud. There is but this difference: 
that the Romans had no mitrailleuses for the des- 
patch, in the lump, of the proscribed, and that they 
had not the law in their hands,“ nor on their lips 
the cry of ‘‘civilization.”’ . 


WHAT THEW SAY OF ITS OWN MXOCESSNS. 
[From the Same.) 


HE working-men’s Paris, in the act of ite 
heroic self-holocaust, involved in its flames 
buildings and monuments. While tearing to pieces 
the living body of the proletariate, its rulers must 
no longer expect to return triumphantly into the 
intact architecture of their abodes. The govern- 
ment of Versailles ories, ‘“‘ Incendiarism!’’ and 
whispers this cue to all its agents, down to the re- 
motest hamlet, to hunt up its enemies everywhere 
as suspect of professional incendiarism. The bour- 
geoisie of the whole world, which looks compla- 
cently upon the wholesale massacre after the battle, 
is convulsed by horror at the desecration of brick 
and mortar! ... . The Commune used fire 
strictly as a means of defense. They used it to stop 
up to the Versailles troops those long straight 
avenues which Haussmann had expressly opened 
to artillery fire ; they used it to cover their retreat, 
in the same way as the Versaillese, in their ad- 
vance, used their shells, which destroyed at least as 
many buildings as the fire of the Commune. Itisa 
matter of dispute, even now, which buildings were 
set fire to by the defense, and which by the attack. 
And the defense resorted to fire only then, when 
the Versaillese treops had already commenced their 
wholesale murdering of prisoners. Besides, the Com- 
mune had, long before, given full public notice 
that, if driven to extremities, they would bury 
themselves under the ruins of Paris, and make 
Paris a second Moscow, as the government of de- 


fense—but only as a cloak for its treason—had 


promised to do. For this purpose Trochu had 
found them the petroleum. If the acts of 
the Paris working-men were vandalism, it was the 
vandalism of defense in despair, not the vandalism 
of triuinph, like that which the Christians perpe- 
trated upon the really priceless art-treasures of 
heathen antiquity; and even that vandalism has 
been justified by the historian as an unavoidable 
and comparatively trifling concomitant to the 
Titanic struggle between a new society arising and 
an old one breaking down. It was still less the 
vandalism of Haussmann, razing historic Paris to 
make place for the Paris of the sightseer. 

But the execution by the Commune of the sixty- 
four hostages, with the Archbishop of Paris at 
their head! ... When Thiers, as we have 
seen, from the very beginning of the conflict, en- 
forced the humane practice of shooting down the 
Communal prisoners, the Commune, to protect 
their lives, was obliged to resort te the Prussian 
practice of securing hostages. The lives of the 
hostages had been forfeited over and over again by 
the continued shooting of prisoners on the part of 
the Versaillese. How could they be spared any 
longer after the carnage with which MacMahon’s 
pretorians celebrated their entrance into Paris? 
Was even tbe last check upon the unscrupulous 
ferocity of bourgeois governments—the taking of 
hostages—to be made a mere sham of? The real 
murderer of Archbishop Darboy is Thiers. The 
Commune again and again had offered to exchange 
the archbishop, and ever so many priests in the 
bargain, against the single Blanqui, then in the 
hands of Thiers. Thiers obstinately refused. He 
knew that with Blanqui he would give to the Com- 
mune a head; while the archbishop would serve 
his purpose best in the shape of a corpse. — 


CONCERNING GENERAL BUTLER’S DEFENSE OF THE 
COMMUNE, 


[From the Nation.] 


57 anybody were to get up in the United States 

and proclaim that whenever an American city 
came to the conclusion that the legislature was not 
going to give it sucha charter as it would like, it 
was entitled, before uttering one word of protest or 
remonstrance, to close its gates, declare war against 
the government, seize the spare ash in the banks, 
lock up the clergy, and fill the streets with barri- 
cades, and let loose the convicts, and put Bohemians, 
crack-brained people, and loose fishes in all places 
of trust and profit—and then, after fighting a while, 
without a chance of success, to fire the publie build- 
ings and charge the sewers with gunpowder—and 
any city were to follow his advice, there would not 
be in the whole Union a more furious defender of 
order than this same Butler. He would be levying 
troops, and marching, and vowing vengeance on 
the rebels all over the country; and after the 
troops had let him into the city, and he had the in- 
habitants at his mercy, he would siirpass any Ver- 
saillist of them all in ferocity, if the government 
let him have his way, and, when all was over, would 
run for Congress on the credit of his severity. 


CRITICAL STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 
[From Old and New,” for July. ] 


HAT, then, is the critical study of the Old 

Testament and the New? It is the scientific, 
philosophieal, manly study of a series of books 
which, as any Christian man believes, nay, knows, 
are of the very first importance to the world. And 
does any Christian man really say that he means to 
get along with any thing less than the scientific, 
philosophical, manly study of these books? Does 
he really mean to take his opinion of them at sec- 
ond hand,—and at second hand, perhaps, from very 
questionable or very ill-educated teachers? If a 
man really means that he knows more and better 
than is taught in the Sermon on the Mount, or that 
he can come nearer God than the Saviour brings 
him in the fourteenth chapter of John, that is one 
thing. That man may, with a certain consistency, 
excuse himself from careful and adequate study of 
the Bible; but even in that consistency there is a 
lamentable confession: ‘‘I know very little of the 
Bible; therefore I do not want to know any more.“ 
But not to inquire into the duty or the choice of 
that man,—for other men, for men who have found 
Jesus Christ to be their living help, and the Holy 
Spirit the true leader of life,—is it a natural or con- 
sistent thing for them to say, that they are satisfied 
with a Sunday-school knowledge of our indifferent 
version of the Bible, and that they will not attempt 
to extend that knowledge by a systematic or a oriti- 
cal study of it in the original? To say the very 
least, have such men a right to prenounce, d priori, 
that such study must be functional, formal, and 
dull? 


Literature and Art. 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


OR the instruction of the 140,000 pupils in our 

city schools last year there were employed 47 male 
principals, 128 male vice-principals and assistants, 
and 335 fenfale assistants in male grammar schools; 
48 female prineipals and 413 female vice-prin- 
cipals and assistants in female grammar schools; 
93 female principals and 1,127 female vice-principals 
and assistants in primary schools and departments; 
6 male principals and assistants, and 8 female as- 
sistants in male colored schools; 7 female principals 
and 22 female assistantsin female colored schools; 
14 male principals, 110 male assistants, and 57 female 
assistants in male evening ward schools; 13 female 
principals and 122 female assistants in female even- 
ing ward schools; 6 female principals and assistants 
in colored evening schools; 178 special teachers for 
music, drawing, French and German; 7 male prin- 
cipals and 6 professors in the Normal College and 
Saturday Normal School; a lady superiutendent 
and 20 female assistants in the Normal College; a 


High School; and a principal and one assistant in 


a 


male principal and 21 male assistants in the — 


the colored Normal School. The salaries paid to 
this army of teachers amounted to nearly two mil- 
lion dollars. 


The rapid improvement of Harvard under the 
administration of President Eliot, gives cause for 
gratification’ not only to the special friends of the 
University, but to all who are interested in liberal 
education. Since that time the attendance has 
increased nearly one-half. Four new departments 
have been added, and a course of University lectures, 
open to both sexes, has been established. The 
officers of instruction and government have been 
more than doubled; two fellowships have been 
founded, and the scholarships increased from forty- 
four to seventy-one. The elective system, which 
two years ago did not begin till the Junior year, and 
allowed the free choice of only ten studies even to 
Seniors, now extends to the Sophomore year, and, 
making every Senior study optional, offers thirty- 
three courses to be pursued. A new Hall has been 
built, old buildings have been altered and enlarged, 
a hotel has been nearly completed, and a memorial 
hall fairly begun. Within the same period gifts 
amounting to nearly half a million of dollars have 
been received by the college. 


The University of Pennsyivania, younger than 
six American Colleges but older than all the rest, is 
about to find accommodations for two of its Facul- 
ties in a new building in West Philadelphia. The 
City has sold it some eight acres of ground on the 
west bank of the Schuylkill at a generous rate, and 
the corner-stone of the new edifice was laid Thurs- 
day, June 22. The new building is to be 260 feet 
front on Locust street, and 125 feet deep in the cen- 
ter; the material is to be mainly that green serpen- 
tine which is the last (perhaps we should say the 
Arst) architectural novelty of the Quaker city; the 
style, a collegiate Gothic. The plans, drawn up by 
Mr. T. W. Richards, Professor of Drawing, promise 
a beautiful, spacious and convenient edifice, which 
is to be occupied by the Faculty of Arts and the new 
Technological School, in the Fall of 1872. Cost, 
$231,900. The University dates from June, 1755, when 
the College of Philadelphia was organized largely 
through the public spirit of Benjamin Franklin. 
Since then, over two thousand graduates have taken 
degrees in the Arts; and over six thousand those in 
Medicine. The Medical department is the oldest 
and by no means the least eminent in the whole 
country. The Revolution was a period of stress and 
storm; the institution incurred political enmity on 
some pretense, and was stripped of its estate, while 
a rival was set up in the city. With the return of 
more quiet times, the two were united and harmony, 
at least, restored. A new interest in matters of lib- 
eral education, and the scientific needs of our great- 
est manufacturing and mining commonwealth have 
prompted this new departure. The new Provost— 
Doct. Charles I. Stillé—with the cooperation of a 
largely new Board of Trubtees, has been moving 
with all energy, securing the new site, and exciting 
public interest in the matter. In course of time the 


modated in West Philadelphia, and a subscription 
of $700,000 is well under way to erect there a Uni- 


| versity Hospital. 


In the sparsely settled districts of Norway and 
Sweden, where there are not children enough in 
any neighborhood to give constant employment to 
a teacher, a system of traveling schools is provided. 
A public school-master collects a few children in 
some convenient room, instructs them for a two or 
three months, then passes on to repeat the course in 
the next hamlet. In this way a modicum of instruc- 
tion is secured to every child in the country. A 
similar provision for the children of thinly settled 
districts is made by the new school law of Georgia, 
the first experiment of the kind in this country. 


what anomalous. It would be difficult to find on 
the island a boy or girl of ten years of age, who is 
not able toread well: yet, for the 70,000 inhabitants 
of Iceland there are only two primary schools and 
one high school. Nevertheless, primary education 
is in a manner compulsory, marriage being pro- 
hibited unless the bride is able to read. This law, 
however, seldom or hever needs to be enforced, for 
the good reason that there are no delinquents. As 
a rule mothers teach their children to read as early 


arithmetic are almost as generally known as letters. 
Nearly all the men, and the majority of the women, 
are also able to write. The thirst for knowledge for 
its own sake is universal, reading and study forming 
the chief recreation of the people during the long 
winter avenings; but there is a serious lack of the 
practical in the studies pursued. History, genealo- 


gies, theology, and even philology is studied by the 


commonest peasants, while chemistry and the other 
practical sciences are all but unknown. The result 
is their learning does not raise them in the least 
above the rude and primitive style of living in- 
herited from the earliest ages, 


— — — — 


BOOKS. 


Charles Young, 

London and New York: M 

There have been greater biographers than Mr. 
Young, but we know of few who surpass him in 
piquancy of narrative. Always frank in delineating 
the real shortcomings of those of whom it is his 
duty or pleasure to speak, he, nevertheless, most 
loves to regard mankind in its sunny social aspects, 
to touch kindly upon foibles, to portray human 
graciousness, to dwell upon the noble and large 
qualities of the men and women with whom he is 
brought in association. There is not a spiteful re- 
mark inthe book. Even when he has fairly justifi- 
able antipathies, he holds them under most gentle- 
‘manly control. And while it is clear that he was the 
pet of circles most jealously exclusive in their ways, 


he is never vain, and utterly incapable of what here 


Faculties of Law and Medicine also will be accom- — 


The educational condition of Iceland is some- 


as their third or fourth year. The primary rules of 
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in America we understand to be signified by snob- 
bery. Hence an indescribable gentleness and 
lovable sincerity pervades the volume, such as is 
sadly rare in most anecdotal works. 

Of his father, Charles Mayne Young, the author 
tells us less than we should like to know, though 
probably all there was to tell. The sketch fills 
searcely a fifth of the book, but it is nevertheless a 
gem of biography. It isastrange family history. 
The father of the tragedian was a Lord Steyne, 
without the aristocratic title. Indeed he was worse 
than that eminent peer, inasmuch as he was per- 
sonally fascinating, capable of most courtly bearing, 
brilliant in intellect, eminent in its profession. His 
brufality, however, was so unendurable, that his 
children were compelled to break with him and to 
carry their mother from the hearth which her 
husband had dishonored. Despite the burdens 
which they bravely tcok upon themselves, the 
children all did well. One brother, George, became 
a physician of great ability and opulent practice. 
Another, Winston, soon rose to the head of an 
honored commercial house; while Charles Mayne 
went upon the stage to win provincial honors from 
the first day of his appearance. It does not suit the 
purposes of this notice to enter into the minute de- 
tails of the tragedian’s career. One of the most 
romantic as well as tragic passages of his life was 
that of his early marriage, which the son has given 
us with great fullness and pathos. Certainly few 
women have ever lived in such an atmosphere of 
traditional and, if we may say it, experimental ro- 
mance as did the wife of Charles Mayne Young. 
She died in giving birth to Julian. In 1807, his 
thirtieth year, Mr. Young went up to London and 
played Hamlet at the Haymarket Theater. His 
success was instant, and his metropolitan standing 
secure. He found himself at once a “star,” ata 
time when the English stage embraced in its lists 
such great names as Mrs. Siddons, Charles Kemble, 
Macready, and Kean. Of his social and theatrical 
success, the filial biographer Speaks freely and 
critically; but to most of our own readers the in- 
terest of the present volume undoubtedly consists 
rather in the Journal of the son than in the life of 
the father. Whatever was best in English society 
took kindly to Charles Mayne Young, and joyfully 
opened its doors to his motherless boy. It followed 
that throughout his father’s life, and through the 
protecting shadow of his father’s memory in the 
later years, Julian Charles Young was constautly 
in the presence of men and women whose names 
are historic; and about whom the keenest curiosity 
is felt. This curiosity, the Rector of Ilmington 
most delightfully satisfies. His diary dates with his 
sixth year, and although so premature a commence- 
ment arouses suspicion, it is evident that at a very 
early period he resolutely took notes of whatever 
was strikingin his associations. Theresultis the col- 
lection of a fund of anecdote unequaled in recent 
days for genuine freshness and originality. We 
have new glimpses of Walter Scott at Abbotsford, 
and of Dr. Chalmers at St. Andrew’s. When 
twenty-two he meets Niebuhr, Becker, and 
Schlegel at Godesberg on the Rhine, whither also 
came Coleridge and Wordsworth, about whom we 
have most instructive and amusing gossip. Back 
in England, he dines with dukes and duchesses ; 
laughs with Theodore Hook, hears Cobbett lecture, 
chats with Godwin, is in the studios of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence and Constable, listens to piquant stories 
of Landseer, sits out two hours with Janeand Anna 
Maria Porter—they of The Scottish Chiefs and Thad- 
deus of Warsaw,—runs mad over Paganini, and 
listens patiently to Mrs. Boehm as she tells how her 
great party of the 21st of June, 1815, went all wrong 
because of sudden news from Waterloo. Young, 
indeed, seems to have known everybody, and where 
his recollections are at fault. he always has stories 
which have the bloom of a first-hand narration 


upon them. He learnt new things from Welling- 


ton. Dr. John Willis, the famous medical attendant 
of George III., poured forth to him his inex- 
haustible fund of court anecdote. Tom Moore, 
Rodgers, Milman and Bowles, the parson poet, are 
all served up at his table. He has pages on pages 
about Charles Mathews and abeut that strange 
literary millionaire, Beckford, author of Vathek. 
Crocker, Dickens, Louis Napoleon, Miss Coutts, Lord 
Brougham, Faraday severally sit for portraits. 


Nor does our author confine himself to the great 
and conspicuous. His best stories are frequently 
those which relate to obscure characters. If any- 
thing quaint or picturesque in his parish wander- 
ings strikes him, hegivesit to usin humorous setting, 
and with quite as much gusto as if he were writing 
of celebrities. A good thing, whether witty, or odd, 
or tragic, that he chances to hear at a dinner, is 
sure to he recorded in the diary. Nor should we 
fail to add that he has been able to present this 
wealth of material in a manner that cannot justly 
call out one word of reproach; that he breaks no 
confidence, and hurts no feelings; that he evinces 
a supreme delicacy in thé treatment of every topic, 
and, nevertheless, continues to be as sparkling, and 
enjoyable, as the most merciless of raconteurs. 
Than this we know of no higher praise. To do jus- 
tice to Mr. Young, however, he ought to be quoted. 
The rare merit of his book can be best understood, 
by giving a taste of its quality. But for this our 
space forbids us. In closing, therefore, we must be 
content to strongly advise our readers to make a 
personal acquaintance with this volume. We cer- 
tainly know of few recent books that can give to a 
purchaser more unalloyed satisfaction. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Little Men. By Louisa M. Alcott. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.) Little Women was a phenom- 
enon in literature, and Little Men is a charming 
supplement thereunto. Our old friend Jo, grown 
up, married, and a mother, reappears with her hus- 
band at the head of a small school for boys, con- 
ducted in a manner which ought to captivate every 
young scapegrace in the land. Jo’s heart is so large 
that she cannot be happy unless she is helping 
somebody to go right who would otherwise go 
wrong, and we wonder that the author of Ten Times 


One is Ten, has not claimed her as one of the original 
Harry Wadsworth Club. In the midst of her house- 
hold cares, she is as jolly a fellow'' as ever, and 


has so strong a tendency to use the favorite ex- 


pletive of her youthful days, to wit: ‘‘ Christopher 
Columbus!“ that a dog has to be named after that 
distinguished navigator, in order that the mistress 
may appear to be calling him, when in unguarded 
moments the unfortunate exclamation takes her by 
surprise. One beauty of this book is that it grows 
better as the story progresses, ore of the best chap- 
ters being the last, which narrates the manner 
in which Thanksgiving was kept at the Plumfield 
School; while those which immediately precede it 
are full of capital incidents. We must indulge in 
brief quotation, One evening the boys, sitting 
around the fire, had used up all the standard means 
of amusement, and determined to exact a story from 
every one who entered the room. The man-of-ail- 
work and Mrs. Jo had been made to pay the 
penalty, when little five-year-old Rob., Jo’s son, 
awakened by the merriment, came toddling in, 
trailing behind him the many-colored quilt of his 
little bed. He was about to be banished summarily 
because he could not tell a story, but on his seriously 
protesting that he could, if allowed to “fink a 
minute,“ he climbed into his mother’s lap, and 
having finked.“ delivered himself as follows: 

* Once a lady had a million children, and one nice little 
boy. She went up stairs and said: Lou musin’t goin the 
yard.’ But he wented, and fell into the pump, and was 
drownded dead.” 

Is that ail?” asked Franz, as Rob paused, out of breath, 
with this startling beginning. 

No, there is another piece of it,” and Rob knit his downy 
eyebrows in the effort to evolve another inspiration. 

What did the lady do when he fell into the pump?“ 
asked his mother, to help him on. 

Oh, she pumped him up, and wrapped him in a news- 
paper, and put him on a shelf to dry for seed.“ 

The strangest incidents and sayings in the book, 
are, according to the author, taken from real life, 
and we can well believe it, for of all the odd thoughts 
which find expression in this world, perhaps those 
of children are the oddest, and whoever puts them 
in a readable shape as Miss Alcott has done, deserves 
the hearty thanks of the community. 


The American Cardinal. A Novel. (New York: 
Dodd & Mead.) We presume that no doubt what- 
soever can exist as to the real purpose of this book. 
It was evidently intended to reproduce, under as- 


sumed names, certain actual personages, one of 


whom sits for the principal character in the pic- 
ture. As those schooled in recent religious events 
in this country, and especially occurrences in which 
the Protestant Episcopal Church has a lively inter- 
est, find no difficulty in detecting at once who The 
American Cardinal’’ really means, it is not strange 
that a certain surprise is felt that an author who is 
so bold to attack should studiously conceal his 
personality. The anonymous is all fair enough 
when it only relates to the anonymous. But in this 
case propriety should have surely dictated either 
the suppression of the book, or the publication of 
the author’s name, The novel, itself, is scarcely 
passable. Its central idea is the danger of Jesuitism 
in this country. We are all in the toils of the Ro- 
man Catholics, and unless we bestir ourselves the 
theological Battle of Dorking will be fought on our 
shores, and Protestantism will succumb before an 
Infallible Pope. Although not sharing in the views 
of the alarmists, we are yet free to allow that there 
is room for good writing on the subject. But cer- 
tainly The American Cardinal comes not under this 
category. Indeed it issoawkward in plot, and so 
feeble in argument, that we are half tempted to 
believe that it is the work of some artful Catholic 
who shrewdly thought to spike the guns of ultra- 
Protestantism by a rather broad parody of its 
favorite style. President Cleveland is a most lame 
conception. The Austins and Ellingwoods are 
mere lay figures. The situations are those of fourth- 
rate romances; the dénoument is after the manner 
of Bowery tragedy. Surely the Superior Council 
is too astute to be foiled by such weapons. 


History of the Common School System of the 
State of New York. By S. S. Randall. (New York: 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.) Mr. Randall’s 
position as Superintendent of the schools of the 
city for nearly twenty years, and previously as 
Deputy Superintendent of the schools of the State, 
has given him unusual facilities for becoming— 
indeed have compelled him to become—intimately 
acquainted with the development of our common 
school system, the progress of popular sentiment in 
regard to free schools, and the character of the men 
who have done most toward the building up of the 
system. His History shows that he has made good 
use of his opportunities. A specially valuable fea- 
ture of the work is the reclamation from musty rec- 
ords of the utterances of statesmen and practical 
administrators in reference to the several steps in 
the development of the system, from Gov. Clinton’s 
initiatory recommendation in 1795, for the Estab- 
lishment of Common Schools throughout the 
State,“ to Supt. Weaver’s expression in 1871 off a 
public sentiment too emphatic to be misunderstood, 
too just to be disobeyed, too strong to be resisted,’ 
that the integrity of the free school system shall be 
preserved. The people will permit alterations for 
the better, but they will not consent to its disin- 
tegration.“ The sectarian controversy—or more 
correctly the contest between Protestants and 
Catholics as to which shall give religious tone to the 
schools—is pretty fully represented by extracts 
from the speeches and writings of the leaders on 
each side. Personally Mr. Randall seems to occupy 
the position that the schools should be strictly un- 
sectarian—with a strong Protestant flavor. 


The Lands of Scott. By James S. Hunniwell. 
(Boston : James R. Osgood & Co.) The conception 
and even more the reception of this book testify to 
the hold which Walter Scott still maintains upon 
the reading public. In some respect. indeed, this 
labor of love stands without literary example. 
Shakespeare has given rise to a thousand books of 
commentary, and of illustration, but in no case has 
any writer essayed to do for the dramatist of 


Stratford-upon-Avon what Hunniwell has done for 
him of Abbotsford. Every locality touched upon 
either in Scott’s prose or poetry has been exploited 
by this industrious and charming writer. He has 
gone over Scotland, over England, down the 
Rhine, through France, Switzerland, Italy and even 
as far as Constantinople. His book is, in fact, a 
sort of Scott Itinerary.“ and its method of com- 
position is one of its greatest charms. Each novel 
is separately treated, and while generously reserv- 
ing the plot so as not to destroy the interest of the 
tale to new readers, the author so deftly draws upon 
the narrative as to bring up anew all the characters 
and features of each romance. The descriptions of 
scenery and architecture are intimately interwoven 
with this analysis. The poems are worked up in 
much the same careful manner. The result is a 
book intrinsically charming, of rare value to a 
traveler of leisure, delightful to one who desires to 
recall the manifold romances of the Wizard of the 
North without the labor of an actual re-reading, 
and most excellent for general literary reference. 


Daisy Ward’s Work. By Mary McLain. (Bos- 
ton: Loring, Publisher.) Strife; A Romance of 
Germany and Italy. By Mrs. E. D. Wallace. 
(Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger.) 
Married for Both Worlds. By Mrs. A. E. Porter. 
(Boston: Lee & Shephard.) That these books have 
been carefully read through, offers a forcible in- 
stance of what has to be surmounted in life—by a 
faithful reviewer. The two first remind us of 


purses in these hot Summer days—all inviting, ripe 
and fresh at the beginning, and, as we near the end, 
poor and stale. Wedo not here attempt to give 
any reasons for this common fault, but merely 
throw it out asa hint to any reader having an un- 
finished novel on the anvil. Married for Both 
Worlds is a most disappointing book, and we would 
ask Mrs. Porter why stop at Both Worlds?’ Be- 
sides, One having authority“ declared that in the 
next world there would be neither“ 8 nor 
giving in marriage.“ 


Journal of a Young Lady of Virginia, 1782. 
Edited by Emily V. Mason. (Baltimore: John 
Murphy & Co.) This book is beautifully printed, 
with broad margins and on tinted paper. The 
Journal has many references to the Lee and .Wash- 
ington families in Virginia, which may, perhaps, 
have some value in a biographical point of view. 
The“ Young Lady,“ whose name is not given us by 
Miss Mason, seems to have been quite sensible and 
right-headed ; but her diary is of purely domestic 
occurrences, and whenever she touches upon more 
general subjects, she is more amusing than edify- 
ing. Thus of Pope’s Eloisa she tells us: The 
poetry I think beautiful, but do not like the senti- 
ments.“ Other literary and moral comments are 
equally profound. The volume is published for 
the benefit of the Lee Memorial Association at Rich- 
mond. 


The Union Bible Companion. By S. Austin Alli- 
bone. Verne: American Sunday School 
Union.) There is no Sunday-school manual in ex- 
istence that can well surpass this volume. It meets 
in a comprehensive and lucid manner two great 
wants of a majority of teachers: one the need of 
knowledge concerning the letter of the Bible, the 
languages, manuscripts, authors and nations who 
have influenced its history—the other, a concise, 
clear and forcible exposition of the cardinal doc- 
trines of our faith and the arguments for their cred- 
ibility and reception. Here, too, the teacher may 
find a well-arranged digest of the best authorities 
relative to the auihenticity, the credibility, the un- 
corrupted preservation, and the inspiration of the 
Sacred Books; and also their history and analysis 
from Genesis to Revelation. In a word it exhibits 
the comprehensiveness, the accuracy and the learn- 
ing that we would expect from the author of The 
Dictionary of Authors. 


Light and Electricity. By John Tyndall, F. R. S. 


[New York: D. Appleton & Co.) This is a condens- 


ation of notes used in the preparation of two lec- 
tures delivered before the Royal Institution, and 
was originally printed in London asa sort of guide 
to students and teachers. It is now republished in 
America from a belief that it will be of equal utility 
to instructors and learners in this country. As it 
brings up to the most recent period, whatever is 
known of the topics treated upon, and is character- 
ized by that clearness of presentation which belongs 
to all of Tyndall’s writings, it cannot fail to be of 
service to the class for which it was intended. To 
the general public, however, it will not be likely to 
prove as attractive as the author’s more strictly 
popular works. 


The Parent's Guide. By Mrs. Hester Pendleton. 
(New York: 8. R. Wells & Co.) The secondary 
title of this book, ‘‘ Human Development through 
Inherited Tendencies,’’ aptly describes its purpose, 
In treatment it rather suggests than dogmatizes. 
Pre-natal infiuences upon offspring are illustrated 
by a crowd of examples, some of them new and all 
apposite to the subject. The author makes free use 
of authorities; butalways gives due credit, while 
exhibiting great acumen in her selections. Although 
lacking the positiveness of a scientific exposition, 
this little work cannot fail to excite thought upon 
a matter toward which some of the best minds of 
the day are more and more direeting their atten- 
tion. 


Edith Somers, or A Child's Influence. By Mrs. 
E. S. Gurley. (New Tork: American Tract Society.) 
Six Boys, A Mother's Story. (Boston: American 
Tract Society.) Our Only Brother. (Philadelphia: 
American Sunday-School Union.) Nothing is so 
difficult as to accurately classify literature of this 
kind. It is quite too pretentious for the simplicity 
of childhood, it falls far below what the intelligent 
youth of either sex demand. A healthy plot vigor- 
ously worked out. full of incidental information 
and suggestions provocative of further research 
would make a rhe gram variety amid the sentiment 
and moral 


infinitum. 


those baskets of strawberries which tempt our 


and religious platitudes repeated ad Va 


A Very Simple Story, Being the . of 
the Thoughts and Feetings of a Child. By Florence 
Montgomery. Belle Lovel. By T. R. T. (New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.) Two juvenile stories, 
the “Simple” one being decidedly the best. Its 
very simplicity and pathos is the touch of nature, 
which claims kinship with every tender and true 
heart. But Belle Lovel” is by no means an inter- 
esting young lady, and we cannot believe that 
stories for children which profess to analyze mo- 
tives, trace the conflict of feeling, and the develop- 
ment of character, are either entertaining or in- 
structive. The youthful mind prefers tales of inci- 
dent, because its taste is eminently objective, and 
therefore such tales are the best vehicles for infor- 
mation and admonition. 


Children of the Great King. Grace Courtney or 
Seeking the Shepherd. By Howe Benning. Apron 
Strings and which way they Pulled. By Archie Fell. 
Go Ahead, or Jack the Cabin Boy. (New York: 
Broughton & Wyman.) With the exception of 
Apron Strings, all these books are eminently juve- 
nile, not only in their intention but in the erudeness 
of their work. The exception is a genuine child’s 
book without a single incident in it which might not 
happen to any child in the country ; yet, withal, so 
natural and so amusing that we laid it down with 
regret. 

Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. (New 
York: James Miller.) All that the designer and 
binder can do te make this edition of the Life and 
Opinions of Herr Teufelsdrickh extremely attract- 
ive, has been done, and we can conscientiously re- 
commend it to persons who only want books for 
their covers; but the folios were evidently struck 
off from a set of old stereotype plates which ought 
never to have seen the light, and were fit only for 
the melting-pot. Of course no printing, however 
poor, can wholly destroy the force of Mr. Carlyle’s 
philosophy. but we owe it to the public to confine 
our praise of this edition strictly to the binding. 


A Woman’s Poems. (Boston: James R. Osgood 
&Co.) The title does not belie the contents, which 
consist of some fifty miscellaneous pieces bearing 
in every verse the evidences of feminine authorship. 
The poems are always refined and graceful, and 
often have a shade of poetical mysticism which 
makes ene read a verse over at least twice, and 
sometimes oftener. It is a clearly printed, taste- 
fully bound little book, whose contents may well 
command greater popularity than is usual with 
books of this kind. 


Handbook for Immigrants to the United States. 
Prepared by the American Social Science Associa- 
tion. (New York: Hurd & Houghton.) This is a 
very meritorious pamphlet. Its information is full 
upon all points of actual interest to immigrants.’ It 
is remarkably guarded in its utterances, and very 
frankly informs certain classes of intending settlers 
that America holds forth less advantages to them 
than do their native homes. 


Psychology ; or The Science of Mind. By Rev. 
Oliver S. Munsell, D.D. (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.) To the teacher of Psychiology few better 
text books could be found than this volume of Dr. 
Munsell’s. The mental faculties, processes, and 
products are logically evolved and classified in such 
a Way as must tend greatly to popularize this im- 
portant bur much neglected science. 


A Sm Scripture History. By William 
Smith, D. C. L., LL.D. (New York: Harper Bros.) 
A very complete manual of Sacred History. Dr. 
Smith is well known as an historical writer of great 
research and ability, and the judieious plan of this 
work with its faithful elaboration, cannot fail to 
render it of great avail to Bible students. 
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THE AMERICAN GOSPEL. 


UR National Anniversary was in former days 

the signal for a grand outpouring of patri- 

otic boasting and self-glorification. But in our 

great war we passed from the stage of youth to 

that of manhood. Our nation shows less of ex- 

uberant self-confidence, more of steadiness and 

quiet depth. We boast of our country less, and 
love it more. 

So when our birth-day comes round, the natural 
impulse is not to proclaim our resources and 
our strength—all know that story now, and by 
better witness than Fourth-of-July orations. We 
are moved rather to thoughtfully consider what 
has made our country great, and what can main- 
tain her greatness. We must at the outset say 
with special emphasis, Not unto us, O Lord, but 
unto thy name bethe glory !” Fortwo of the prime 
sources of our national strength lie wholly aside 
from human accomplishment. Against poverty 
and war, the scourges of the Old World, Provi- 
dence has given us special protection, in the re- 


sources of a new continent, and in the ocean bar- 


rier against foreign foes. Therefore there may 
well be reverent humility, instead of pride, when 
we compare our own condition, for instance, with 
that of England. 

But aside from this, we ask, what principles or 
sentiments or traits of character in our people 
have built up their greatness? What are the true 
„American ideas” that have helped us, and that 
should inspire us? 

Our history has borne most emphatic testimony 
to this principle, that every man is to have a fair 
chance. That was the underlying idea that made 
the Declaration of Independence noble. That 
declaration said, in effect, These colonies shall 
no longer exist simply for the sake of the mother- 
country. They shall not be taxed and burdened 
that she may sit at ease.” But in that assertion of 
a simple right lay embodied as a fertile seed the 
principle whence a host of other rights sprang into 
stalwart self-assertion. The Declaration really 
meant, not only “ The colonies shall not exist for 
the mother-country,” but The people are not to 
exist for their rulers, the serf for the noble, nor 
the servant for the master.” It meant that man 
owns himself; and that whatever construction of 
government or social arrangement takes from him 
and makes no return, must be swept from the 
earth. It was the practical assertion in politics of 
what Christ declared of the whole realm of life, 
that all things exist for man, that the weakest 
human being holds his rights straight from God. 
The voice that proclaimed the birth of our nation, 
said to organized usurpation and robbery, in allits 
forms, “ Restore to man his birthright!’ And so 
far as our nation has been true to itself, it has 
been the apostle of this gospel of liberty. Its one 
conspicuous infidelity to its own faith brought on 
it a worse agony than its first struggle against 
wrong from without. By the expiation of self- 
sacrifice and suffering it purified itself, and now 


stands true to its first watchword, Room for every | 


one! To that it must be true in every new appli- 
cation that the future may disclose, if it is to be 
the same America that it has been. 

No nation does its whole work under the im- 
pulse of a single idea, however great. To a man 
or a people there comes a special inspiration in 
view of some one truth, which enters in and takes 
possession until grand results have been accom- 
plished. But there comes a time to forget the 
things which are behind and press on to the 
things which are before. Our nation seems to 
have accomplished in the main its work of secur- 
ing liberty to its people. What remains in this 
direction is rather to confirm and preserve than 


zeal, there needs watchfulness, to guard liberty, 
but not the same stress and absorption as once. 

If we look over the whole civilized world, we 
see that the lesson most needed is not the good of 
freedom. That idea has already struck its roots 
deep, and draws the nations by its power. Old 
despotisms are ,trembling everywhere. In En- 
gland, in Germany, in all Southern Europe, the 

cause of popular rights gains ground. The peo- 
ple are fast becoming the masters. Now the ques- 
tion is, How will they use their mastery? Free- 
dom has no magical power to produce goodness or 
happiness. Freedom gives at most only opportu- 
nity, possibility. It strikes the fetters from man, 
and leaves his hands free to do good or to do evil ; 
to till the ground, to help the weak, or to rob and 
slay. France has shown again and again how the 
rule of the many may mean cruelty, selfishness, 
godlessness. The crying need not of France alone 


s| but of all European nations, is to know how to 


use liberty when they get it, for it is surely 
coming to them. 

To ‘the people pervaded with the idea of duty, 
liberty comes as a blessing ; to all others it comes 
asacurse. Liberty and Duty are man’s two good 
angels. Liberty is the free air about him, Duty 
the firm earth supporting him. All history shows 
that the passion of freedom has not been as strong 
to save nations as the sentiment of duty. The 
same lesson is taught whether we look back to 
short-lived Greece and enduring Rome, or to 
modern Germany and France. It is habitual 
fidelity to duty that has given preéminence to 
Germany’s scholarship, and victory to her armies, 
and steadiness to her political advance. France 
has been utterly pitiable in the sight of all men, 
because in people and leaders alike there has 
been an utter want of self-renouncing faithful- 
ness to duty. 

What our people most needs to secure abiding 
strength and the highest prosperity, is to be rooted 
and grounded in a sense of the obligations which 
go along with rights. Weare richin opportunity. 
Wealth and education and social advantage and 
political power lie open to the pursuit of all. The 
whole course of things is to give free play to all 
the faculties of every man. Now the supreme 
need is that these faculties be used to right ends. 
Wealth is easy of acquisition ; the rich man must 
feel himself a trustge for the common advantage. 
The vote is in every man’s hands; every man 
must feel bound to use it conscientiously. The 
slave has become a freeman; he must attain the 
intelligent and virtuous manhood from which 
slavery debarred him. The thinker can freely ex- 
press all his opinions; it rests upon him to con- 
tribute from his culture to the service of the state. 
In a word, the sense of responsibility, to the com- 
munity and to God, must be made strong through- 
out the whole community. This is the only guar- 
antee that the liberty that has beep gained will 
lead to any good. 

If Christianity did man no service in bringing 
him near to God or preparing him for a future 
life, it would still be an invaluable servant to the 
common welfare. Its appeals arouse more strong- 
ly than any other voice the sentiment of duty, 
the willingness to give up happiness for something 
higher, which is the secret of greatness in man 
or nation. We are full of hope for our country’s 
future, because we believe that genuine Chris- 
tianity has a deep hold on the nation’s heart. We 
believe that Christianity in America is steadily 
growing purer in its own spirit, and gaining 
wider control of the people. Our faith is strong 
that through its influence our country will rise to 
nobler heights than she yet has trod, and more 
effectually than she has uttered to the nations the 
gospel of liberty will proclaim to them the whole 


Gospel of Christ. 


— 
— — 


MISTRESSES AND SERVANTS. 


60 Ww shall we do about servants?” is the 
almost despairing cry in many a house- 
hold. To get good servants, and to keep them, is 
the great standing problem of the average Ameri- 
can housekeeper. It is to the woman what earn- 
ing the bread and butter is to the man,—the seri- 
ous business of life. When ladies compare notes 
on their domestic experiences, there is generally 
a tale of woes unnumbered under this head. She 
who is exempt from such tréubles is pronounced 
happy among her sisters. The subject is so great 
a one, practically, that it has made itself a place 
in newspaper and magazine literature. It is a 
standard theme of would-be comic papers. It 
presents itself among the grave considerations 
bearing on schemes of immigration, and of policy 
toward the Chinese. But above all, it comes up 
constantly in the household. Its difficulties worry 
the mistress, and make housekeeping a burden to 
ber, and she sighs for deliverance. 
We have no remedy to suggest, If, we knew of 
one, we might leave editing and devote ourselves 
to practical philanthropy in this line. But when 


derful what good it sometimes does to forget our- 
selves and study for the interests of others. Now 
we think this subject of Comestic servants is gener- 
ally looked at too exclusively from one side. The 
servant is regarded simply as a part of the domes- 
tic machinery. /\s a servant, that is what she is— 
one of the means of promoting the comfort and 
physical well-being of the family. It is through 
her that the fires are made and the food cooked 
and the meals served, and the coarse and hard 
work done, whic! being taken from the employers 


we see no way out of our own troubles, it is won- 


leaves them free for Whatever higher things they | | 


are capable of. A servant, as a servant, is simply 
a labor-saving machine,—like a stove or a dumb- 
waiter or a sewing-machine. We imagine that a 

good many mistresses would consider an arrange- 
ment by which the work could all be done by 
mechanical contrivances, as absolute perfection. 
And servants are judged accordingly, by the tests 
of doing their work well, and making no trouble. 

This is all necessary and right, so far as it goes. 
But there is something more in the case. Ser- 
vants are not only animated machines, they are 
human beings! They have the same capacities 
for being happy and miserable, the same desires 
and wants, the same possibilities of goodness and 
sinfulness that the rest of the world have. Life 
has to them as to other people its sweetness and 
bitterness, its hopes and joys and sorrows. And 
this, their human character, is of infinitely more 
account than their mere mechanical function, as 
serviceable machines. It is not that one is a mer- 
chant, or a shoemaker, or a farmer, or a servant ; it 
is manhood or womanhood that is of importance. 
And in familiar intercourse with others, we ought 
to be full of thought and feeling for the manhood 
or womanhood that is in them. To make them 
mere instruments to our comfort and convenience, 
and take no further thought for them; to use 
them just as we do the inanimate fruits of the 
earth,—this is most unchristian. 

You, dear Madam, who réad this, have in your 
house a hired helper. You are concerned that she 
make your food palatable, your house neat; that 
she does not dishonestly take from you, or in- 
solently annoy you, or lazily burden you. In 
taking care for these things you do your duty to 
yourself and your family. But what, by the 
measurement of Christ’s law, is your duty to her? 
Is it all included in fourteen dollars a month, with 
an occasionally half-holiday, and now and then 
one of your cast-off garments? Look at the 
claims she has on you. By Christ's law, the strong 
and rich are to minister to the weak and poor. 
You, probably, are comparatively rich in edaca- 
tion, in religious training, in social advantage, in 
opportunity of almost every kind. She is nar- 
rowed and pressed down by circumstance; she 
inherits the blood of a race crushed by poverty 
for centuries; she had no education, compared 
to yours; life turns to her its bare and hard side. 
Is she not one of those to whom Christ bids you 
pay what you owe to him? 


You contribute perhaps to sending the Gospel 
to the heathen, and to relieving the poor whose 
faces you have never seen. But here is one who 
lives under the same roof with you; you are in 
daily contact with her ; the opportunity for kind- 
ness is almost thrust upon you. “ But what can I 
do for her?” you ask. You can give her what 
every human being most needs, true friendship 
and sympathy. By tones constantly, and by 
words at the right time, you can show that you 
care for her happiness. And if you watch half as 


carefully for her interest as you naturally do for 


your own, you will soon find ways for substantial 
help. She has needs enough, never doubt it, and 
to some of them you can minister if you are in 
earnest about it. She may want teaching; she 
may want books to read; she may want advice 
about her clothes, about her plans, about her 
family affairs. She is sure to want sympathy, the 
sympathy of honest friendliness ; and not only is 
that a great thing in itself, but it has a wonderful 
way of finding out what other things are needed. 

Perhaps you lament that difference of religious 
faith prevents your instructing her in spiritual 
matters. But the best spiritual help comes not 
through formal teaching, but through Christ-like 
life felt and seen in others. You can teach un- 
selfishness and love in acts and words, and no 
priest of any faith will wish to forbid. If you are 
wise, you may perhaps find common ground, in 


that which all Christian religions teach, for open 


sympathy and help in things Godward. But if 
that is impossible, you may help another soul 
toward heaven by the ministries of kindness and 
of daily Christian life which are better than any 
sermon. 

If your dependent is hard and inaccessible, so 
much the more need that you reach her heart. If 
she is dull, or perverse, or intractable, remember 
that it is because she is low down that you should 
try to help her up. Even if she prove ungrateful, 
you know not what unseen work in her your kind- 
ness may have wrought. But when we hear of the 
ingratitude of servants, we suspect that much 
that is called so is only indifference to what was 
given in selfishness or carelessness. Hearts are 
‘not won by an extra holiday, or a lavishness in 
wages or gifts. It is feeling that wins feeling, 
and only genuine heart-kindness has a right to 
expect gratitude in return. We have immense 
faith in the power of. unselfish regard to arouse a 
response. And we have unlimited faith in the 
power of Christian love to work upon hearts, 
whether visible response comes from them or not. 

“How are we to get good servants?” No one 
who knows how much the comfort and Jpeace of 
family life depends on the answer to that ques- 
tion can fail to sympathize with the trouble it ex- 
presses. But there is a greater question than 
that,—it is What can we do for our servants ?” 
Our country seems called of God to the noble 
mission of helping the races of men that have 
been weak and oppressed into a freer and better 
life. In doing that work, she must herself bear 
awhile some of the burden and trouble she is 
lifting from others. Have not we in our own 
homes some part of this Christ-like work to do? 


Our not they that ace strong to bear then 
firmities of the weak ? 


THEOLOGICAL Stupy —“OLpD AND New.” — 
Under the head of “Public Opinion” we give a 
brief extract from an admirable article on Theo- 
logical Seminaries in the July number of Old and 
New. We wish a copy of it were in the hands of 
every college student who is looking doubtfully 
at the different fields that lie before him upon his 
graduation. It is a spirited and able vindication of 
theological study against the imputation of dull- 
ness which rests upon it in the minds of many 
young men. ‘The writer shows in detail, and 
with perfect justice, how the most fresh and im- 
portant subjects of modern thought, those which 
all intelligent men are discussing, come up for 
investigation in a theological seminary as in 
none of the other professional schools. Questions. 
of philosophy and history in their highest age 
pect ; the broad generalizations of natural science ; 
the practical arts of influencing men ;—these and 
like themes lie full in the way of the theological 
student. There may justly be claimed for his 
special province a fascination, to the active mind 
desiring liberal culture, such as belongs to the 
preparation for no other profession. Those un- 
familiar and uninviting terms, Exegesis, System- 
atic Theology, Ecclesiastical History, Homileties, 
stand fer studies of the freshest and deepest in- 
terest. And the writer—whose name we do not 
know—points out that the profession to which 
these studies are the introduction, has an un- 
matched influence on the course of events, as is: 
shown in the prominence of its members in all 
the best characteristic enterprises of the time. 

The article is addressed to the college senior, 
supposed to be discussing with his comrades the 
attractions and repulsions of a theological course. 
We think it might also be read and pondered with 
profit by not a few theological professors. 

We take this occasion to pay our hearty respects 
to Old and New. It is conspicuous among all our 
periodicals for elevation of moral purpose, and 
for literary excellence. It has also a peculiar 
merit in this, that while it is throughout the ex- 
pression of high culture, it is addressed rather to 
the many than the few. In its reviews of foreign 
books, and its record of advance in the highest 
social arts, there is especial value. In its contri- 
butions on religious subjects, views are sometimes 
advocated which must be repugnant to the great 
majority of religious readers, and are so to us. 
But the general tone of the magazine is Chris- 
tian ; and if there be those who dislike to intro- 
duce into their families a periodical so latitu- 
dimarian in theology, we suggest to them that, 
taking the literature of the day as it is, the occa- 
} sional heresies of the contributors to Old and New 
are less dangerous tham what is to be found in the 
average “family” ournal ; ; and that they are well 
outweighed by the’ purity, refinement, and moral 
| earnestness which are its general characteristics. 


“THE WRONG Horse.”—Mayor Hall, althamgly 
one of the incorporators of the Society for the Pue- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, and a friend te the 
cause, has addressed a letter to the Superinten- 
dent of Police, reeommending that the execution 
‘of the law which allows the agent of the Society 
to arrest the progress of overloaded vehicles or 
broken-down horses be suspended, so far as re- 
gards the city railroads. This isin order to pre- 
vent the detention of the hundreds of impatient 
passengers, who are often compelled to remain in 
the streets, until the interruption of the agent 
comes legitimately to an end. 

To this Mr. Bergh replies, that “ the persistent 
and terrible overloading of the City Railroad 
cars, containing often more than one hundred pas- 
sengers, which two feeble and—as is shown by 
the prevailing disease among railroad horses— 
badly-fed animals are compelled to draw up and 
down the hills of this city, is a spectacle too full 
of inhumanity for the law to tolerate, or the merci- 
ful public to endure without remonstrance.” 
Hence his office is constantly flooded with com- 
plaints, the burden of which is that the Society — 
pushes the law to extremity against the miserable 
and ignorant, while the rich and powerful cerpor- 
ations pursue their cruel way with impunity. 
Hitherto, these companies have been able, in a 
great degree, to set the law at defiance; and now 
the Mayor lends his potent influence to the wrong 
side of the question. In the practical operation 
of the law, Mr. Bergh avers that “if complied 
wie, a detention of not above five minutes en- 
sues,” and submits that “if the public are de- 
tained en route, it is not the fault of the Society 
fer ‘ preventing’ the visible cruelty, but that of 
the Corporation, supplemented by the public 
themselves.” 

We think the Prestlant tet the right. The 
stoppage of lines of loaded cars in their passage 
is clearly a nuisance, but the remedy should apply 
to the cause, and not to the occasion. If half the 
energy were employed to compel the heartless 
companies to conform to the simple dictates of 
humanity, which will be expended in dissuading 
the reformers from interfering with them, the. 
well-meaning but blundering old Public might be 
relieved from inconvenience, and save its soul at 
the same time. 

An index has been prepared for the volume of 
the Christian Union which closes with this num- 


ber. As comparatively few subseribers preserve 
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the paper for binding, we do not mail the index to 
all; but it will be sent to any one who writes a 
request for it to our publishers, inclosing a two- 


cent stamp. 


— 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


k it im or out of place for a 
prayers and sermons from Sabbath to Sabbath in a 
country church, which is destitute of a — 7 


Let all things be done unto edifying, whether 
man or woman be the doer. It were a pity to wade 
through prayers and sermons as a solemn, sleepy 
Sunday service—a penance between two weeks 
of sin. But if a woman can so read prayers and 
sermons, by whomsoever spoken, as to interest 
and quicken the spiritual life of neighbors, and 
lead them toward prayer, and hope, and holy liv- 
ing, let her go forward fearlessly and read. 

And if, while thus reading a prayer or sermon, 
a glow come over her, and a light shine within 
her, and words of prayer or exhortation come 
forth unbidden and unexpected, let her not be 
troubled or ashamed, for she will not be the first 
woman, by many thousands, through whom the 
Spirit of God hath spoken. Such a one will speak 
in demonstration of the Spirit.“ 

re- 
brethren ot the Baptist 
Church when I disclaimed a belief in a = 
Devil, who dwelt upon the dark throne of Evil, and 
instigated all that is bad in the human heart. I am 
a regular reader of the Christian Union, and would 
be greatly pleased to have you set me right, if Iam 
wrong in my ideas. Have never believed that the 
Holy Bible the — of — 
ond my eyes are blinded, please take 
off the scales. : G. C. 

The diocese of an Editor is a vast one, and he 
must of course as a bishop do the best he can. 
But we doubt that any say of ours can set this 
questioner right, or take off his scales; he has not 
submitted himself to our infallibility as yet. 

The Bible will need a deal of interpreting and 
adjusting to get all traces of a personal Satan out 
of it. Still it can be done. Decide first that the 
Bible does not teach his existence, and then, learn- 
ed ingenuity can easily put him out of every verse 
where now he seems to be seen. 

The medieval Devil, with his impish pranks and 
jokes, grotesque and malignant in equal manner, is 
not found in Scripture, nor feared by men of sense. 
But we do not see that modern reason and science 
need deny the existence of deceived and deceiv- 
ing spirits, ambitious and insubordinate, who are 
working out plans under leadership of a high or- 
der—a kingdom of this world, with a king, con- 
trasting sharply with the kingdom of heaven and 
its king. 

“Do we believe that there is a personal Devil? 
Yes or No?’ No—not a devil such as the ques- 
tioner has probably in mind. Yes—a devil declar- 
ed in Scripture, to destroy whose works the Son of 
God was manifested. But we reckon faith in Je- 
sus Christ a more important matter than fear of 
the Devil, or belief in his personal existence. 


it legal for a holder of a mortgage (who a 
week before had signified his willingness to 
payment for the same) to refuse greenbacks on the 
morning of the day when the reversal of the legal 
tender act was sprung upon the country? And, if 
so, and the gold was paid under protest, was it right 
to refuse, under the present statute, to accord the 
repayment of the gold premium? Truly Yours, 
| BEWILDERED. 

Of course justice, being “ eternal,” cannot agree 
with law, as expounded by unstable courts. A 
two-voiced Supreme Court is a fearful destroyer 
of integrity among citizens. But no man is or can 
be just and honest who allows statute-law to de- 
throne his own sénse of truth and honor. To 
keep one’s word at great cost brings quick reward 
of manly consciousness. As David says, He that 
doeth this shall never be moved.” Waiving the 
justice of the above transaction, all must account 
it highly dishonorable. 


We propose hereafter to make “ Questions and 
Answers”—as in the preceding article—a regular 
feature of this paper. Of the questions which may 
be sent, we shall take for answer such as seem 
likely to be of general interest, and, in preference 
to others, such as fall within the range of topics 
generally treated in our columns. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE (Boman Catholic) Tablet earnestly protests 
against the laying of the corner-stone of the 
new Capitol at Albany under the auspices of the Free 
Masons of New York. While, perhaps, we do not 
fully sympathize with the Tablet in all its reasons for 
opposing Masonry, we confess we can see no reason 
why a single society—and a secret society at that— 
should be put forward to represent a whole people, 
many of whom are, on principle, opposed to it. The 
only reason that we can see why the Free-Masons 
should iay the corner-stone of a public building, is 
that they wear silk aprons and play with trowels. 
About as sensible as it would be to have it laid by the 
Baptists, because the mortar must be mixed with 
water! 


A Methodist paper which, after exscissor- 
izing the following extract, we inadvertently threw 
aside, forgetting to note its name, quotes from this 


journal the following paragraph : 

»A Methodist paper among our is clamoring 
against certain in that denomination who, though they do 
not believe in infant baptism, yet believe in remaining in 
the Church. ‘OurChurch is not a congenial home,’ it says, 
*for these persons. Better that such members change their 
relations.“ etc. 

To this it thus responds: Now will the Christian 


this clamor?’ If this is a demand for information, 
we regret that we cannot supply it, because having 
only to do with the fact indicated, as an aspect of the 


religious times which it is our @uty to reflect, we sup- 
pressed the name of the journal, on purpose to avoid | Years’ course of Law and Medicine at Michigan Uni-| men come to our colleges deficient, if not altogether 


exciting ill feeling. Does our interrogative friend 
doubt that the citation was honestly made? 


One of the hardest nuts that our philanthropic 
fellow-citizen, Mr. Bergh, had to crack, in his efforts 
for the welfare of the brute creation, was the dis- 
tinguished Mr. Christopher Burns, with his dog- 
fighting and rat-baiting establishment. Well, Kit“ 
died (we believe), and on that important occasion 
Mr. Bergh congratulated the Society over which he 
presides in these words: It has pleased Heaven to 
remove from this world the notorious Kit Burns, a 
conspicuous enemy to the cause we advocate; and 
thia pleasure, I venture to assert, is shared in by every 
right-minded person. Decidedly more witty, ang 
more ingenuous, than polite to the departed. i 


—‘* Mazzini says that the oscillations of France will contin- 
ue until she shall the barren 
the rights of man, of the sovereignty of the individual, of 
the Ego, and learn that the sovereignty is in God and His 
moral law; that power belongs of right to the best inter- 
preters of that law in heart and mind, chosen by the peo- 
ple; and that the sole holy and fruitful doctrine, whether 
for interpreters or executors, is the doctrine of duty frater- 
nally investigated, meditated, and fulfilled.’ *’ 

How often do we see this phenomenon! Men who, 
standing a little in advance of their age, are execrat- 
ed as ultraists of the most dangerous character, are 
by and by outstripped by reformers far more ex- 
travagant, and then their utterances fall upon our 
ears with the tone of the gravest and most cautious 
conservatism. 


—The English correspondent of the Nation says 
that the author of the little allegory about Dame 
Europa’s school has experienced a reverse of the for- 
tune which greeted his advent into literature. He 
says of his initial brochure: 

Its success was enormous, measured by the number of 
copies sold, and it is said that the author has been so en- 
couraged by his lucky hit as to have immediately adopted 
the profession of literature. He has published a novel, 
which—if I may judge from the reviews—will go a long way 
to discount any glory that he may have acquired, and he 
will probably learn by experience the truth of the proverb 
about one swallow not making a Summer.” 

Alt is often queried, with a good deal of in- 
terest: What becomes of all the highly-educated 
ladies that graduate at Vassar College? and the fact 
that now and then a paragraph appears in the papers, 
intimating that such or such an individual of the 
number has gone into the ministry or upon the Wo- 
man’s Rights platform, gives color to the supposition 
that the alternatives of fortune pfescribed to them 
are great publicity or great obscurity. The class of 
68 held their first re-union at the recent commence- 
ment, and the following statistics, which were at that 
time presented, may perhaps be taken as a fair cri- 
terion of the whole: Of the twenty-five members of 
that class, one is dead; four are married; one is study- 
ing medicine; one, the law; two have entered upon 
an advanced course of astronomical studies, in Cam- 
bridge; fwe are pursuing an extended course in the 
languages; and fourteen are teachers. To the young 
mothers of the class, four daughters have been born, 
the senior of whom was adopted by the class and re- 
ceived as a present a massive silver cup. It was our 
good fortune to be a witness of the latter in 
ceremony, and we can testify that the elect baby com- 
ported herself in a manner worthy of the heiress of 
great intellectual possessions; applauding at the 
right places, responding to the fair orator who ad- 
dressed her in complimentary phrase by offering in 
return a white rose, and shaking her head with a vio- 
lent negative, when told that she was expected to 
“go forth” and reform the abuses of a miserable 
world. 


—We quoted, last week, the Protestant Church- 
man’s objection to the Nation’s demand that Episco- 
pal ministers should obey their Bishops or leave,“ 
based on the proposition that the Episcopal Church 
is comprehensive,“ and permits many varieties of 
opinion within its limits. To this the Nation of last 
week rejoins : 

“This may be true, but however ‘comprehensive’ it may 
be, it has limits. Who defines them ? If every minister may 
define them for himself, anybody may fill its pulpits, and 
preach any doctrine, which is, of course, an absurd suppo- 
sition.“ 

—The last number of the New Englander has 
an article which plays the mischief with the popular 
fallacies about the Connecticut Blue Laws. It seems 
that this famous code is purely the figment of an 
enemy’s imagination. The writer says: 

“There is not a shadow of evidence that the Blue Laws 
were ever in existence. The records of the courts, and of 
all the public proceedings of the colony, remain in perfect 
preservation to this day. They have been published, to- 
gether with the code which Governor Eaton was directed 
in 1665 to draw up, and are easily accessible; and there is no 
trace in them of anything of the kind.” 

It appears that one Dr. Samuel Peters, an Episcopal 
minister of Hebron, Conn., was driven out of the 
country at the commencement of the Revolutionary 
war, as a violent loyalist. He went to England in 
great disgust, and wrote a “ History of Connecticut,” 
into which he crowded all the extravagant stories 
that Dutch or British malignity, in a time of great 
popular animosities, had ever invented. Hence the 
pet abomination which has furnished the anti- 
Yankee and anti-Congregational forces with such 
stores of ammunition for many a long year. The 
paper in which we find this citation adds that it 
will spoil many a bit of declamation, to consign the 
‘Blue Laws’ to the region of myths”; but we think 
this anticipation is not well founded. American 
oratory or rhetoric is not to be trammeled in its flight 
by such poor, little impediments as facts. We shall 
have the blue laws served up to us in the future 
as in the past, only with venom a little augmented 
by the consciousness of a lack of basis in truth. 

—In the Resolutions of the Trustees of Vassar 
College, which we published last week, on the sub- 
ject of the Second Degree, the mistake was-made of 


Dnion inform us what ‘ Methodist paper is making 


| from Maine to California, who would be guilty of 


ous theory of |: 


happy to learn that three of these young Bachelor- 
(ahem !— esses), of the class of 68, have already ap- 
plied for examination for the degree of Mas-triz, 
and three more, of 60, will do so after their two 


versity shall have been completed. 


—A correspondent of the Golden Age went to 
hear Maurice, in London. He was charmed with the 
great preacher himself, but the style of the curate 
rather astonished him. He says: 

“ Expecting great decorum among such refined English 
worshipers, I was rather astonished at the curate yawning 
bugely three times, in the pauses of the 
his jaws portentously each time, but the last time covering 
the great chasm in his face by the hymn-boek, one corner 
of which he proceeded to nibble after his yawn was com- 
pleted. What could not some Yankee Trollope or Sala have 
made of such a i disposed to a formula 
re hae 2 habit from the acts of one member of the na- 

n 
We doubt if an American preacher could be found, 


such an impropriety. ' 


—The work of stemming the current of “ Free- 
Religion is now being bravely done by some of the 
leading Unitarian ministers. The following bit of 
incisive reasoning from the prophecies on the char- 
acter of Christ is by Dr. Bellows: 3 

“Could all these peculiar incidents recorded in Isaiah vii., 
XI., II., IX., illustrative so singularly of Christ’s birth, char- 
acter, passion, resurreetion, be merely coincidences? Any 
one or five might be, but where are the bold blunders, the 
predictions that are not fulfilled, and how happen so many 
to conspire so wonderfully upon his case? Do you say the 
apostles picked them out of the vast mass of their Scrip- 
tures, and applied them only rhetorically toChrist? Were 
they poets and litefary mosaic-makers? They evidently 
believed they applied to him. If they were deceived, did 
not Jesus leave them in their delusion? Yes! but perhaps 
he was deluded. Are deluders persons who reject honors, 
teach veracity and charity, and die for their cause? Either 
Christ knew that he was not the Messiah or that he was. 
— claimed to be so. Then he falsified, or we must believe 

word.“ 


We learn from John Hay that Saint Bludso 
„never flunked and never lied.“ Flunked is in- 
definite; but it is difficult to understand how a man 
could have had 

One wife in Natchez under the hill, 
And another one out in Pike.“ pM 


without being a most abominable liar.— Independent. 


IMPRESSIONS OF GERMANY. 


EEING that the eyes of the world are at this 
moment fixed upon I shall take it for 
granted that a brief review of impressions formed 
during my recent stay there, will be interesting to 
American readers. I preferred gaining intimacy 
with the domestie life of the people to a wider sur- 
vey, which would, of necessity, have been more 
superficial. The little that I know of Germany I 
think I know well. : 

I was especially desirous to know something of 
their school system, and I had fair opportunities for 
gratifying this desire. The first conclusion which I 
reached on this subject, and which I give with all 
deference to the wisdom and goodness of those who 
Sifter from me, was that compulsory religious edu- 

The religion which forms a part of the course 
of study of every child, and of every young man in 
Germany, consists almost entirely of a formal com- 
mitting to memory, which leaves the heart unaffect- 
ed: Even the three years of instruction which every 
child goes through with the pastor, before confirm- 
ation, amounts to little more. If religion could be 
infused by any systematic device, the Prussians 
ought to be the most religious people in the world, 
and this they certainly are not. On the contrary, 
they are perhaps the most skeptical, and I am not 
sure that this compulsory religious education is not 
in some degree chargeable with their skepticism. 
There is no country in the world where religion is 
so widely diffused, and has so great an influence on 
all ages and classes as in America, where it is a pure- 
ly voluntary thing. 

My next conclusion was, that what is called secu- 
lar education, the only education, as it seems to me, 
which any government has the power to bestow, is 
an inestimable blessing. I did not question this 
before, but I was confirmed in my belief. An Eu- 
glish clergyman maintained to me just before I set 
out for Germany, that secular education may make 
a people stronger, but can never make them better. 
I confess I think that the poor, educated, though 
irreligious Germans are vastly better than the poor, 
uneducated, irreligious English. If men are saved 
from ignorance, drunkenness, idleness, misery, and 
filth, it is a great salvation. 0 

That which is good for this life is good for the life 
to come, and if we cannot do all we would for men, 
let us do all we can. It touched me much to see lit- 
tle children with their school-books strapped on 
their backs hurrying in the cold winter morning to 
the seven o’clock service in the Catholic Churches, 
in central and southern Germany, and I felt, that 
though they might, and probably would, continue 
in that form of worship all their lives, they never 
could become what their uneducated mothers and 
grandmothers are. 

I was much interested in observing how much is 
accomplished in Germany in the way of primary 
education. Between the ages of seven and ten, that 
portion of a ohild's life which in America produces 
so inconsiderable results, a German child lays the 
foundations of a good education. I have seen little 
girls of eight and nine years, not looked upon as 
prodigies, who, besides reading and spelling their 
own language well, and having a fair comprehension 
of its grammatical construction, wrote a good Ger- 
man and English hand, were making steady prog- 
ress in geography and arithmetic, and getting a 
good hold of French. I was present at a French 
recitation by a large class of just such little girls, 
and was surprised and delighted with the qccuracy 
of their knowledge, Not only was their pronunci- 
ation good, and their verbal recitation correct, but 


heen erushed in the name af 
printing Magister, instead of Magistra, Artium. The they understood the rules, and by their answers aan would crush Christianity; but the day of tri- 
editor, being a little confused in his genders about showed a comprehepsion of grammer in general, | umph shall yet came when the two shall be joined 


age. I have long been of the opinion that too little 
is made of early childhood in America, and this opin- 
ion was confirmed in Germany. Wecan never build 
up a sound scholarship in America so long as young 


Ignorant, of some things which ought to have been 
acquired before the age of ten. I would specify the 
deficiencies so well known to all College tutors and 
Professors, of young men in the matter of writing 
dnd spelling. I am satisfied that before reaching 
the age of twelve, a boy of average ability might 
write and spell his own language correctly, have a 


service, opening | good foundation in Latin, and in two modern lan- 


guages, and possess a general idea of history, with- 
out hurting his health. It would be an. immense 
advantage to him in his after studies, and should 
circumstances prevent him from taking a college 
course he would still have a respeetable start in life. 
It is very true that German children are stronger 
and healthier than Americans, but I am not at all 
convinced that the American practice of leaving 
childhood so totally free from restraint is calculated 
to improve the health of the race. 

There are various social questions of universal 
interest which one studies in a fresh light in Ger- 
many. Such, for instance, as the observance of the 
Sabbath, voluntaryism as opposed to State support, 
temperance, and smoking. Certain itis that German: 
Christians, even of the most sterling type, have very 
different ideas from ours concerning Sunday—I de 
not exactly like the word Sabbath for the Christian 
day. The worship of the day is confined chiefly to tly e 
morning hours, after which, even the most devo + 
people go for a walk, make visits, or receive visit at 
their own home. After attending two religiow ex- 
ercises with the greatest sobriety and revereno , the 
little girls of the family in which I was woul rush 
out of doors with their skipping repes, and / seizing 
my hand would entreat me to come and joi in the 
play. It was utterly impossible forme te comply 
with such a request, since from my very earliest 
childhood I had imbibed the idea that ™ » play on 
Sunday was wrong. I could not, howeve , find it in 
my heart to check their Janooent mirth , or to sug- 
gest to them that it might be sipful in the sight of 
God, so I walked among the crowds of happy chil- 
dren with their dolls and toys, and simp iky pondered. 
My preferences are decidedly for the ki ad of Sunday 
to which I have been so long accustom ed, and I ad- 
mit that it was a trouble to me to recei ve an invita- 
tion on that day; yet, when I was fai rly seated at 
table with the excellent people who ha I invited me, 
listening to intelligent, cheerful Christi an conversa- 
tion, and made welcome with all the warmth of 
warm German hearts, I forgot all my’: sruples. In 
like manner I found my opinions wi th regard to 
smoking and drinking undergoing considerable 
modification. I have always been stro agly opposed 
to both these practices, regarding then 1 as injurious 
and offensive; yet when I saw smoki ag unaccom- 
panied by any other beverage than coffee, and 
drinking that never led to intoxicat jon, I felt less 
disposed to be severe. 


In England, the habits of the P/ sople are sc ruin- 
ous in the matter of drink that I felt hupelleci to a 
strong protest against them. I7, Germawy, where I 
saw no drunkenness—of course, I do not: assert that 
there was none to be seen—ayad where th > wine that 
was dispensed was of a ligh‘¢ and unexciti ng nature, 
I no longer felt the necessity to be in arm: . My per- 
sonal preferences would be very decidedly ‘that men 
should be happy without smoking, yet u hen it is 
argued that smoking is injurious to body o r mind, I 
cannot but see that this strong-bodied, v igorous- 
minded German race is a fact of some im, v ortanoe 
standing im the way of the argument. 

The political and religious condition of P russia is 
a curious combination of compulsion and v olunta- 
ryism. The people are met in every direc tion by 
law. and law that is not, asso often with us in Ame... 
ica, a dead letter; but they submit to it che rtv. ny 
and seem even to have a liking for it. T hey; cove 
their king, and are proud of their Bismi ro k. Of 
course the great success which their system ‘of gov- 
ernment has achieved for them must nature lly pro- 
duce an attachment for it, in spite of the hea vy drain 
which recent wars have made. Yet there: are great 
changes hanging over them, and they kno vit. The 
connection between Church and State ¢ annot last 
much longer; and while the pastors ad the old 
conservatives tremble at the theugh?, of such a 
change, the most intelligent of the lai ty look for- 
ward toit with anticipations, full of } sope as to the 
time when religion, being set free, will begin to 
show itself a power in the land. 


great conflict yet to be waged between 

and its foes, the great German intellect shall 
come forth as a mighty man of war to lead the 
Christian hoat to victory. For ages past, reason has 
; now rea- 


that time, didn’t know enough to detect it. Weare | which I had never before seen in children of their | hand in hand forever. 
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#§ It would be folly to attempt any ‘prediction as to 
7 | the future of any European coun try, at this mo- 
| ment, but clearly if any race has 9, hopeful future 
before it, it is the German race. The very rational- 
| ism, which is perhaps their greatest danger, arises 
— — — from an excessive use of the brain- power, which in 
ee so many other races either does not exist or lies dor- 
mant. The English accept Christianity with a nom- 
inal, unexamining kind of faith, which is easier than 
would be the effort necessary to reject it; and the 
| very best of English Christians are, for the most 
ö | | part, orthodox“ believers, because they either 
| eannot or dare not think things out for themselves. 
Pantheism is pre-eminentiy a German conception. 
But the race that can produce Pantheists can and 
| also does produce vigorous believers in the faith once 
delivered to the saints. If from Germany shall have 
| arisen the most deadly assaults against Christianity, 
from Germany shall also arise its most valiant de- 
fenders. There are Christians now in Germany pre- 
| eminently ready to give a reason for the hope that 
is in them, pre-eminently strong in the faith, be- 
| cause they have not avoided difficulties and per- 
plexities, hut have looked them in the face, 
have wrestled with them and overcome; and in the 
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Tue Household. 


MORE ABOUT VEGETABLES. 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


CABBAGE. 


AST week we were assured by “ A reader of 

the Christian Union” that housekeepers would 

be interested and helped if we would occupy a few 
numbers with a simple history of some of our com- 
mon vegetables, and, as far as practicable, give re- 
ceipts tor the preparation of them. Acting on this 
request, last week we talked of the Potato, but had 
not room for the receipts, which shall receive notice 
in due time. To-day we have something to say of 
an old, familiar friend—the Cabbage—which for ages 
has been one of the most useful of all our vegeta- 
ables, being very productive, and, fér many per- 
sons, nutritious and healthful. It is found growing 
wild on the cliffs in many parts of the southern 
coasts of England; but these do not very closely re- 
semble the large, vigorous vegetable we see on our 
farms and in our gardens. There it is dwarfed—not 
weighing more than an ounce—with a few feeble 
leaves. Even in this state itis sometimes gathered 
and eaten for greens, but is not very tempting. Al- 


though thusfound wild on thesouthern British coast, | 
the numerous kinds now under careful cultivation in 


almost all our large farms or market gardens, are 
the results of many experiments made by scientific 
and enterprising agriculturists. It was also largely 
cultivated and improved in other countries long be- 
fore its use was understood in England. It wasa 
common production among the Romans, and, al- 
though they were lawless and ambitious in their 
inroads upon the surrounding nations, their con- 
quests, with ail the attending evils, were conducive 
of many good results; for, wherever their armies 
went, they left behind new arts and habits, tending 
toward a larger civilization than is commonly the 
result of wars. Many fruits, roots, and vegetables, 
unknown in Spain, Germany, and England, were 
brought by the conquering Romans into general use 
among these nations. 

The Saxons used Cabbage, under the name of Kale, 
and it is still so called in Scotland. Fora long time 
it was the only vegetable known in that country, 
but there is no end to the kinds now in use, and the 
varieties are multiplied yearly by the experi- 
ments and skill of the producers. With some per- 
sons it is not easy of digestion when cooked, but 
when cut up raw, and used as a salad, there is hard- 
ly anything more wholesome or palatable than the 
Cabbage. Some chemists assert that it contains an oil 
which is injurious, unless, when cooking, the cabbage 
is boiled in two waters. However that may be, we 
know that this vegetable is far more delicate and 
tempting, even to the strong, if, after boiling about 
half an hour, the water is poured off, and clear boil- 
ing water added, in which the cabbage is cooked till 
done. With that precaution, aside from being nicer, 
it is not half as liable to produce disagreeable effects. 

The Borecole, or Kale proper, as now understood, 
differs from the common cabbage in having long, 
curly, wrinkled leaves, more like the original wild 
plant, only larger and of thicker growth, never 
forming into a close, solid head. They are very 
hardy, and furnish most excellent winter greens; 
and if the leaves and stalks are blanched are greatly 
improved and very delicate. These Kales are im- 
proved by frost. The Scotch or German Kale, or 
cualis, (curly greens), is used in immense quantities 
in Britain. The Buda and the Russian Kale are much 
less common. The Buda is considered a great deli- 
cacy when blanched—the sprouts, and not the heart, 
being the most desirable. We have never seen it in 
our markets, but should think it might be brought 
to great perfection in our country, and be a very 
desirable addition to our numerous sorts of Cabbage. 
The Coleya oil, so much in use in France for lamps, 
is made from the seeds of one kind of Kale; and we 
think we have been told, it is from the Buda. 


The Portuguese cabbage, from Tranzuda, is exten- 
sively cultivated abroad, and we see not why that 
also cannot be introduced here. It is said to be pe- 
euliarly tender and delicate, and destitute of the 
coarse, rank taste of our common kinds. The heart 
is the preferable part—thé mid-rib, or stalk, being 
used after the green parts are cut off only as greens. 
We wonder that some enterprising Yankee has not 
Drought it into our markets. 

The Palm Kale and the Cow Cabbage are » cultivat- 
ed in Jersey and other of the Anglo-Norman isles, as 
foed for cattle. The leaves of both grow to a great 
heigut from twelve to fifteen feet. It is the outer 
leaf that is fed to the cattle—the heart of the bud is 
quite tender, and when cooked is good and nutri- 
tious. 

The close-headad cabbage has many varieties—the 
White and the Red Drum-head, Sugar-loaf, Savoy, 
&c. These are raised from the seed, and should be 
sowed the year before they are wanted for large 
heads. While young, or the first year, if cooked at 
all, it is as greens, or cabbage coleworts. Such as are 
not kept for growth the second year are pulled up, 
root and all, and thus sent to market, to keep them 
from withering. The roots are cut off by the cook 
just before using. Some, when the head is half- 
formed, are gathered for Summer cabbage; but, if 
left till Fall, the head becomes hard, and firm, and 


late in the season they are pulled up and stored or 


buried in the ground. Such as are needed for Sum- 
mer sprouts, or coleworts, are left in the ground all 
Winter and arefready, early, with the nice, new 


shoots, for the Spring market. 


The Red Cabbage makes a fine pickle, and is the 
kind most used by the Germans for sauerkraut, 
though almost any variety will answer. The Dwarf 
Red is much used abroad for stewing. 

The Sawoys have leaves much more curly than the 
other varieties, and the middle part of their firm 
heads is excellent for boiling, and particularly fine 
for cole, or cold slaw, or kohl slaw, as the Germahs 
term it. The dwarf and the yellow Savoy will 
stand the frost, The Brussels Sprouts are some- 


thing like the Savoy, but grow often three or four 


feet high. The sprouts form in little, delicate heads 


and it is that which is like the Savoy. 

, The Cauliflower and Brocoli are among the most 
desirable of the Cabbage tribe, and bring a higher 
price than any. The former is probably a native of 
the island of Cyprus, and the Brocoli is said to have 


been introduced into Holland and England from 


Italy in the seventeenth century, They are quite 
similar in habit and taste, but the Brocoli will bear 
the frost and cold better than the Cauliflower. Both 
are very great favorites and very delicate. 

The leaves of all kinds of Cabbage decay very 
early, and are exceedingly offensive, and should 
never be allowed to remain in the cellar, or lie 
about the house, as they are very injurious to the 
health. The water in which cabbage is boiled is also 
offensive and unhealthy, and should be poured into 
drains where it will the soonest pass off. 

Our farmers often feed the outside leaves of cab- 
bage to their cattle. All very well if they do not 
give them to their milch cows. Many of onr dairy- 
men will not believe that cabbage or turnips injure 
the flavor of milk or butter, but we think their 
taste must be greatly perverted if they fail to de- 
tect the flavor at once. | 
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FOOD. 


BY PROF. J. DARBY. 


INDIAN CORN. 


HE Indian corn yields to none in importance 
as food for men and animals. This is espe- 
cially the case in the United States. For while there 
are raised annually of wheat about 262,000,000 bush- 
els, there are raised of Indian corn 1,763, 000, 000 
bushels. The average price of wheat is scarcely 
double that of corn, yet the quantity of corn is 
more than six times that of wheat, making the crop 
much more valuable than that of wheat. 

Linnzeus gave the name of Zea, from the Greek 
word, zao, I live, to the Indian corn plant, for what 
reason we are not well convinced. The name would 
now be appropriate, as it ‘is the food of so many 
animals; but in the time of Linneus, corn was 
very little known iu Europe, and had much less im- 
portance in this country than now. Botanists now 
call it Zea mays, it being the only species of the 
genus. Although thg corn belongs to the same or- 
der as the wheat, rye, etc., it occupies a different 
position in the order, they coming near one ex- 
treme and the corn near the other, in natural posi- 
tion. The fertilizing process of the corn is in- 
teresting. The tassel that crowns the corn-stalk 
produces the fertilizing powder (pollen) that gives 
development to the seed. These microscopic bodies 
are produced by millions on every corn tassel, and 
fall in fine powder on the silk beneath. Every one 
of the fibers of the corn silk comes from a kernel of 
corn, and there are justas many kernels, or may be, 
as there are fibers of the silk. But, that there may 
be a kerflel of corn, it is necessary that one of these 
pollen grains should fall on or near the extremity 
of one of the silk fibers. If one of these fibers be 
examined, it will be found that the extremity is 
eovered with minute hairs, and that it is a little 
sticky or glutinous. To this extremity the fertiliz- 
ing grains adhere; and through the influence of the 
moisture, they send down through the whole length 
of the silk to the coming seed, an exceedingly mi- 
nute tube containing the fertilizingliquid. If one 
er more of these fibers of silk be removed, when 
they first appear, no seed will be found on the cob, 
where these fibers had their origin. If the tassel be 
removed and a tassel of another kind of corn be 
shaken on the silk, the corn will partake more or 
less of the character of corn from which the tassel 
was taken; and all know that if different kinds of 
corn be planted together, that there will be differ- 
ent kinds of corn on the same cob. The above 
statement gives the obvious reason. 

The Indian corn is of American origin, as it was 
found among the Indians of North America and the 
natives of South America by the first discoverers. 
Although it has been asserted that it was known in 
China, and that kernels of corn have been found in 
the tombs of Egypt, we haveseen no proofs of these 
assertions. 

Indian corn has been known by various names in 
Europe, such as Turkish grain wheat,“ Indian 
wheat,” and Spanish wheat,“ and even claimed as 
a kind of millet. Corn is now cultivated to a great- 
er or less extent all over the globe. It extends to the 
South, with the rice, into the tropical regions, and 
with the wheat into the temperate, and even beyond 
the wheat in latitude. Although exceedingly sens- 
itive to cold, more so than any of the other grains, 
yet it will adapt itself to climates with very short | 
summers, not by becoming hardy, but by contract- 
ing the time for maturation. It becomes smaller, 
and runs through the states of growing in a few 
weeks. Corn taken from Canada to Alabama will 
grow larger and be longer in maturing, until it will 
require months for the process. There is no culti- 
vated vegetable that has run into a greater number 


black and variegated. In size the plant varies from 
two or three feet to twelve or fifteen, and in the 
number of rows on the cob there is variation, but 
always of an even number. It is either tasteless or 
sweet, and of the latter kind there a great many 
varieties produced by cultivation. 

The corn stalk is solid, like the sugar-cane, and if 
examined about the time the tassel and silk appear, 
is found to be sweet and juicy. If at this time it 18 
cut and bruised, a juice is obtained from which su- 
gar may be manufactured. It does not yield as 
much sugar as the cane, but of the same kind and 
of as good quality. This sugar was intended to per- 
fect the grain, and if the stalk is examined after the 
grain is ripe, there is little or no juice, and what 
there is is not sweet. Thereis a singular series of 
changes in the growth of the corn. The mucilage, 
gum, and other like materials in the sap of the 


all the way up. The top of the stalk is more solid, 


of varieties. In color it is white, red, yellow, brown, | 
barn; but for some reason they never stayed long. 


growing corn, is changed into sugar to perfect the 


grain, and this is changed into starch in the seed, 
and when the grain germinates, the starch is chang- 
ed back into sugar to nourish the young plant. So 
nature forms her materials with properties, adapt- 
ing them to existing conditions. She makes sugar 
for immediate use for nourishment, and makes the 
same materials into starch to be kept stored for a 
time in a comparatively indestructible form. 
There is no plant, perhaps (including stalk and 
grain), that exhibits a greater variety in the propor- 
tion of its components than Indian corn. The grain 
contains ten per cent. of oil in some varieties, and 
the oil is of excellent quality. Corn grains taken 
from the same cod will exhibit different constitu- 
tions, seeming to exhibit a sort of an independence 
of each grain in appropriating the materials, all 
from the same source. Some varieties of corn are 
much more nutritious than others. Starch is usu- 
ally more than fifty per cent. of the weight of the 
grain, and the nitrogenous portions amount gener- 
ally to less than twelve per cent. If we take 
samples of the extremes in composition, we shall find 
in some varieties of sweet corn, starch only 11.60, 
oil 3.60, gluten 4.62, sugar 6.62, albumen 14.30, casein 
5.84, dextrine 24.82. Here we have of the flesh and 
nerve-forming compounds, as expressed in the 
gluten, albumen and casein, no less than 24.76 per 
cent., making this corn one of the most nutritious 
vegetables. Wemay remark here, that the reason 
sweet corn shrivels up in ripening, is owing to the 
amount of dextrine contained in the grain, which, 
in its physical properties, is something like gum, 
swelling up by moisture and contracting on drying, 
and the comparatively small quantity of starch. If 
we compare this with the large, white corn, the lat- 
ter we shall find to consist of starch 58.71 per cent. 
against 11.6 in the sweet corn, oil 0.737, gluten 0.83, 
dextrine 3.54, albumen 5.1, casein 0.922, sugar and 
extractive matter 15.91. Here we have materials for 
true. nourishment, only 6.85 per cent. against 24.76 
in the sweet corn, and the heat and fat-producing 
materials 78.94 per cent. against 46.64 per cent. in the 
sweet corn. Between these extremes there is every 
variety of composition. We may say generally that 
the common corn contains about 60 per cent. of the 
non-nitrogenous elements, and from 10 to 15 per 
cent. of the nitrogenous elements. The form of 
the latter element is very unlike that in wheat. 
There it is mostly in the form of gluten, while there 
is seldom more than 1 or 2 per cent. of gluten, called 
zein, the balance being in the form of casein and 
albumen. This is the reason that light bread can- 
not be made from corn-meal or flour. There is no 
adhesiveness in the materials of which it is com- 
posed. The amount of gluten is too small, even if 
its physical properties were like those of the wheat, 
which they are not. 


{To be Continued.) 


DIXIE AND HAGAR. 
NE dark, rainy night, several years ago, the 
express-man made his appearance at our door, 
with a little wooden box, covered with slats on the 
top, after the fashion of a chicken coop. We paid 
him, dismissed him; and set the box down on the 
great stone hearth in the kitchen, wondering what 
in the world was in there. Now, if there is one 
thing more delightful than another, it is to receive 
a box which you are not expecting; from you know 
not whom; and whose contents you know nothing 
about. You wonder and wonder, as you work away 
with chisel and hammer, to pry it open, who ii 
came from, and, above all, what is in it. In this 
case, it was plain enough that there were some kind 
of living creatures. So, while one held the light, 
the rest of us peeped in, to see what was there. 


Doves! Two young doves, cuddled in a corner, 
as near to one another as they could get, and look- 
ing up at us with their soft eyes. Some body had 
sent them as a present; and of all things of the pet 
kind, nothing had been so desired. We named them 
on the spot: Dixie and Hagar. 8 

We children had begged all the days of our lives 
for doves. I, for one, can’t remember when I did 
not think, Oh, if we could only have doves, that 
would come and light on our shoulders !“ 

A dove-cote, a bee-hive, and a marten-house, all 
well filled, were the three things I most wanted. 
The bees, my grandfather would have liked; but 
he said none of us understood anything about tak- 
ing care of them; and most likely they would not 
do well. So, bees we never have had. But I know 
that live as long as [ may, I never shall be satisfied 
until Isee a bee-hive up on the offset in our garden 
—that sunny place behind the asparagus bed, by the 
Canada plum trees, against the south wall, where it 
is always so warm and bright. It is not that I care 
for the honey—for I don't—but I like to see the 
hive, and hear the humming, and watch the little 
gold-powdered workers . home with their 
sweet burdens. 

As for the martene--gravidifagher said they were 
dreadfully noisy; and so we went without the 
martens too. But doves he was willing we should 
have; and more than once, the older boys brought 
a pair home and put them in a box they fixed in the 


Perhaps the rats or cats could get at their nests. At 
all events, they always went away. 

But here at last were doves; so small and so help- 
less that they could not leave us. In fact, they could 
not even feed themselves ; so we had to open their 
bills and put in bits of cracked grain. 

To be doubly sure that they should be safe and 
contented, we insisted upon keeping them in the 
wood-house; and here was a beginning of cares for 
us. All the others had been shy of us; but Dixie 
and Hagar soon became so tame that we could say 
literally, that they were in our ‘‘ bed-chambers and 
kneading-troughs;” they dipped their heads in the 
water-pail, perched on the well-curb, and would 
have been glad to have built their nests in the boys’ 
hats. 

At first, before matters went so far, we thou 


= 


they were so very pretty, and had so many funny 
ways! They were dark slate-color and white. The 
tips of their tails were white, so were the feathers 
on their legs, and their heads; so that they looked 
as if they had snow-white pantalets and night-caps 
on. And all thé dozens of young ones, that they 
afterward had, were just like them; only there 
would be sure to be some mark, so that you could 
tell every one from the other. One had just one jet- 
black feather iu the middle of his tail; another, 
had a curious white figure on his back, which always 
made one think of some Masonic symbol; and him 
we named the Knight Templar. 

When a whole row of them sat on the ridge-pole 
of the long wood-house, showing the white feathers 
as far as you could see them, they made you think 
of that company of little boys at boarding-school, 
who got out of their beds in the warm summer night, 
and went and sat in their a on the roof 
of the house. 

The wood-house, where we 3 established 
them, was a long continuation of the house, and 
communicated with the front door by doors all the 
way through; from wash-room to kitchen; from 
kitchen to sitting-room; and so on. And as the 
many doors were always open in the Summer, that 
tribe of doves could go any-where. 

Grandfather thought for awhile that this wasa 
very fine thing; and he encouraged it. The way he 
waited on those doves was a sight to see. They were 
most voracious eaters; and healways carried shelled 
corn in his coat pockets for them, in such quantities, 
that he could not take out his handkerchief with- 
out sending ashower of it all over the room. And 
then they were such thirsty creatures! The amount 
of water they needed was incredible; and he was 
constantly afraid that we should all forget to sup- 
ply them. 

They were just like some children I have seen— 
always wanting a drink of water;” and not being 
able to ask for it, they would come into the wash- 
room, fly upon the edge of the sink, and there stand 
on one foot; looking as if they were shamefully 
neglected, until some one held out a dipper of 
water to them, when they would thrust in their 
pink bills, and drink like oxen. Never weré doves 
so waited on; but then, that was the custom in our 
house. I am sure we children have run miles, in 
such service for doves, and hens, and dogs, to say 
nothing of other dumb creatures. 


But the most comical sight was the bathing per- 
formance. They had great notions about keeping 
clean and nice; but Jam sure that ours was the 
only family where water was ever supplied to them 
to bathe in, in the house. And you will hardly be- 
lieve that we always left our work, to go and get it 
for those doves; but we did. When they were ready 
to take a bath, they came, in a procession as you 
might say, stumping down the wood-house stairs. 
into the wash-room; and if we did not go and set 
out a dish of water on the floor, they would stand 
sulkily and wait, with the air of martyrs. But once 
get the water, and as many as could would step in 
the dish could not well accommodate more than two 
at a time—and put themselves to soak. The others 
would wait round in awful silence, till the first 
comers jumped out, shook themselves, and went off 
to dry in the sun; then take their turn. It was one 
of the most ludicrously 2 performances I 
ever saw. 

Dixie and Hagar were a est loving couple. They 
never quarreled, and were never easy one moment 
out of each other’s sight. Hagar sometimes had 
very gloomy spells; and once, when an artist was 
visiting us, we had him take a picture of her, which 
we called Hagar in the Sulks,“ 


She used to be guilty of one thing that I was al- 
waysashamedof. We were in the habit of calling 
them all together, after there was a large family of 
them, every morning, just outside the door, and 
throwing them down handfuls of corn. And manya 
time have I seen that Hagar, not only gobbling up 
thecorn as fast as she could, but positively spreading 
her wings out to cover just as much as possible, so 
that the others would not get it. And I must say, 
that was the meanest thing I ever knew a bird to do. 


By and by, the great colony of doves became a 
nuisance. My Aunt Kitty was roused to such a de- 
gree of wrath, that she said they should be kept out 
of the house; but Harry, after various attempts to 
do it, said there was anly one way, and that was to 
burn the house down. It occurred to my aunt, that 
there was one other—to kill the doves. And, 
gradually, she began; and we had, not exactly 
“four and twenty black-birds baked in a pie,’’ but 
half-a-dozen doves so cooked, for our Sunday 
dinner. 


Dixie and Hagar we should not have thought of 
killing. They had been our pets for years; j and 
were as much at homethere as we were. You would 
have thought so, if you had seen their perform-. 
ances. One day, my grandfather brought in the 
dry stalks from the asparagus bed, for the washer- 
woman to burn under her great kettle; and what 
should those doves do but walk in, stand before the 
blazing and crackling fire, deliberately pick up the 
smaller twigs, and commenced building a nest on 
the shelf above the sink, directly over the woman’s 
head? She speedily routed them; but nothing 
could prevent their coming all the forenoon, and 
carrying off the bits to another place; although 
they had all out-of-doors from which to select build- 
ing materials. 

After awhile, poor old Hagar died; and the sor- 
rowful Dixie, when he had endured his loneliness as 
long as possible, was missing for several days; and 
then came back with a new mate, whom we called 
The Widow.“ She was not interesting at all, and 
we never liked her. Something befell her; and 
Dixie set out again, and returned with his third 
partner. He had gone farther, and fared -worse. 
She was homely, and looked unamiable. 

Quite a family of young doves came with her 
dark, plain creatures, probably her offspring. 
Dixie had evidently married the whole family. But 
no one welcomed them; they were not at all like 


t it 
was delightful to have them so tame. And 2 


the dear white-capped little ones we used to have. 
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We did not much care to have this tribe of dark 
foreigners fastened upon us; yet, for good old 
Dixie’s sake, we should have tolerated them, had 
not my aunt’s patience all at once given way. 

The next Summer, when most of the family were 
away from home, she heard unaccountable voices 
about the house; but although she looked every- 
where, nothing was to be found. Finally, one day 
she went to Harry's chamber, the windows of 
which had been open fora week. Nothing unusual 
was to be seen. The truth is, four doves were 
keeping house there; but seeing her, they kept 
still as mice. Just as she was closing the door, 
the least bit of a crackling made her look back ; 
and there, on top of the book-case, were Mr. and 


- Mrs. Dixie, sitting on a part of a newly-made nest; 


and not far off, were two of their grown-up family. 
She made one dash toward them, caught one of the 
young ones, while the others flew outof the window ; 
and from that day Dixie has never come back to 
us. K TtTRKLAND. 


— 


BARNEY’S PRA VERS. 
FEEL inclined to tell you a story to-night, 


Perhaps it will do you no harm to hear of the 


sufferings and pleasures of some of Christ’s little 


lambs, who walk in by-ways which, God grant, your 


tender feet may never tread. 

Often, as I go along the streets, I hear some child- 
ish voice crying out, 

“Hullo, Miss McCross, how are ye!“ and, looking 
up, I see a little figure, ragged and dirty, swill-pail 
on arm, with a grin of delight overspreading his 
freckled face as he recognizes his teacher. Such 
meetings are very pleasant for both parties; and one 
of the brightest faces I ever meet in this way is little 
Barney’s. 

Barney is ten years old, and he has been head of 
the family for the last three or four. I don't mean 
that he has no parents. Far from it. His father and 
mother are both alive, and the last time I saw them 
they enjoyed excellent health. He has the care of 
them for all that, and of three little children be- 
sides, and one of them is an idiot. 

You see, his parents get drunk, and they leave poor 
Barney to earn the money that supports the family. 

How do you suppose he does it? Why, in the win- 
ter time he begs swill for his pigs. In the Spring, 
when the weather gets a little warmer, he goes out 
picking up the bones, broken glass, and bits of rub- 
bish that accumulate in our back yards all Winter 
long. These things he sells, and sometimes the con- 
tents of his old bag are worth quite a little sum to 
their patient collector. 

The man who buys the produce of our hero’s la- 
bor, grinds up the bones to fertilize our gardens. 
The rags and bits of paper he sends to the paper- 
mills. The glass goes to the manufactory, and comes 
out in the form of bottles and window panes; so 
who knows but you may be looking this minute 
through some of the glass that Barney has gathered 
to keep his family from starving? 

One bitter night, not long ago, the lad went home- 
ward with a load of coals. He had been picking 
them up from various ash heaps of his acquaintance 
all the afternoon; but his little pail was scarcely 
half filled. As he walked slowly onward he was con- 
sidering how, by carefully got-up falsehoods, he 
could keep from his parents a certain roll of money 
that lay snug in his ragged jacket pocket. It'll not 
be healthy slapin to home,“ quoth he, if the old 


man gits his hand on it this evenin'.“ 


To be sure, the words of the great yellow motto 
that hung on the wall at the mission school would 
keep running in his head, No lie thrives.“ He had 
repeated them a dozen times to himself only the 
Sunday before, so as to have them perfect for the 
grand concert; but I cannot say that they made any 
deep impression. Barney was too cold and hungry 
to argue long with himself en such a slight matter 
as this, and the thought of the little family anxious- 
ly awaiting him, quickened his lagging steps, and he 
hastily mounted the stairs that led to his miserable 
garret. 
The mother wasn’t there; but the children were, 
and they all gathered around the handful of fire that 
yet remained in the rickety stove, and began, in an 
old sort of way. to talk over the events of the after- 
noon—Maggie’s fruitless search for cold pieces, Pat- 
sy’s happy success in securing some old iron, and the 
fact that the Patience of Hope sewing-school would 
soon commence, when Maggie declared her inten- 
tion of putting in for a dress. Presently the 
mother stumbled through the door-way and, going 
straight to the fire, emptied upon it Barney’s whole 
supply of coals. Then she produced a loaf of bread 
which she divided among the children. Mike, the 
idiot boy, snatched Maggie's, and there speedily en- 
sued a quarrel, during which the bone of contention 
was dropped into the fire, and slyly fished out and 
eaten by Patsy, while the children kicked and fought 
on the floor. 

In the midst of the disturbance the father entered, 
half drunk as usual. He reeled up to Barney and 
demanded his money. The motto and Miss McCross 
retired into the dim distance in the boy’s mind, as 
he instantly replied, Hain’t got none.“ 

Nou lie]! Give it here or 1˙II lick you well!“ an- 
swered his father. You war runnin’ errants for 
them Milleville folks all yesterday, and I know they 
was payin’ of ye.“ 

I hain’t,” protested Barney, I had to buy the 
cold bits for dinner, and they took the hull of it.“ 

It was no use. A short search terminated in the 
loss of the cherished bill, and with a blow and a curse 
the boy was flung into a corner, soon to be called 
thence to invest the ill-gotten gains in a quart of 
whisky. 

The lad dared not refuse, and wrapping the hated 
bottle close in his tattered jacket, he sought the 
nearest rum shop, and slunk home with his head 
down and his cheeks white with shame and anger. 

His parents having obtained the liquor, began to 
sip it with the greatest relish, careless of the sullen 
faces of their little ones. 3 | 

Getting drunker, they came to high words and 


then to blows. The children hid behind the stove, 
the only article of furniture in the room that seem- 
ed to promise protection, and waited the arrival of 
the police, sure to be attracted by the noise. They 
were not to wait long. Patsy and Mike began a 


| quarrel for the possession of a cigar end, produced 


by the former for chewing purposes. The drunken 
pair, disturbed by the squabble, seized the nearest 
child and began to inflict an unmerciful beating, 
when the father’s arm was caught and Barney ex- 
claimed, If ye want to beat any one, fayther, beat 
me, not little Maggie.“ It might have gone hard 
with the lad, had not the police arrived just then, 
and led the father and mother away to the station- 
house. But the four little children were left alone 
in the room. 

The night grew colder and colder outside. The 
fire was almost out, and Barney watched the coals 
one by one blacken and die, knowing too well what 
would happen next, and dreading the long dreary 
night before him. 

Let's pour on the whisky,“ said Maggie, who had 
by this time ceased her sobs and crept close to her 
brother’s side. Oncht, when mother was out, I 
poured on a little teenty drop; but when she came 
back it was burnin’, and she licked me dreadful.”’ 

‘‘She’ll not hurt you more, Mag,“ quoth little Pat, 
the youngest of the group. Me finghers is froze 
intirely. So let's pour it on.“ | 

„We'll put on a bit at a time,“ answered Barney, 
„then it'll be lastin’ longer.“ So the shivering chil- 
drem stood round the rusty 61d stove and held their 
thin fingers over the flame, while the blue light flick- 
ered ghastly on their pinched, sorrowful faces. At 
length the last drop was poured out of the bottle. 
The red coals slowly faded into blackness, The fire 
was out. Surely the kind Jesus who watches over 
all little ones looked upon these with pitying eyes; 
but the wind whistled no less bitterly as it crossed 
the frozen river in piercing blasts, and turned up 
the narrow court beside the rickety building whose 
gaping crevices sucked it in like so many mouths. 


Barney was thinking of the broken window where 
the snow drifted in, and, falling, never melted off 
the mud-grimed floor; and every gust of wind as it 
blew up through the knot holes, and rattled the half- 
hung doors, and whirled the ashes from the dirty 
hearth, cut through his ill-clad form like a knife. 

Let's get to bed, said he at last; we'll cuddle 
close, and perhaps we shan’t feel the cold so much. 
Where are the clothes?“ he added, as his eyes fell on 
the old mattress that was all the semblance of a 
couch the room held. 

„Mother sold 'em this mornin', answered Maggie 
sorrowfully, she's been drunk all day, There's an 
old quilt hid under the straw; she was too drunk to 
notice it; but that’s all there is left.“ 

The top of the stove is warm yet, let's set on it,“ 
cried Pat. So Barney lifted the little fellow, and 
Maggie climbed up to the desired seat. 

By this time there was quite a heap of snow under 
the broken window, and foolish Mike crept up to it, 
attracted by its glitter in the darkness, and began 
to swallow it, vainly trying therewith to satisfy the 
cravings of his appetite. His chattering soon recall- 
ed his brother from a futile attempt to cover the 
mattress with the ragged quilt, nor could Barney 
coax him away until his aching fingers drove him 
howling to the wretched bed. 

Thither the little ones were soon forced to go, the 
stove having grown colder than the floor. Then 
there was no room under the tattered quilt for more 
than were already beneath it, so Barney began to 
walk up and down the room and wait for the morn- 
ing. 

Perhaps he thought of his parents snug and warm 
in the station-house, while he was freezing at home. 
Perhaps the lie of the evening rose fresh in his mem- 
ory, and the utter folly of it became plain. He 
heard a stifled sob from the bed, and another, and 
another. The little ones were crying with cold. 
Barney was only à child. What could he do but 
mingle his tears with theirs? , 

At length Maggie hushed her cries, and began, I 
say, Barney, let’s ask God to please to make us 
warm.”’ 

„I'm afeared,“ answered he. ‘I telled a lie this 
eav’nin’ and He wouldn't listen, I’m a thinkin’.” 

“T’ll ask him meself,“ said Maggie. I tell lies; 
but He knows I have to, and may be He won’t think 
of it this time.“ * 

„Woll, I don’t care,” answered Barney. It won't 
do no harm to try.“ 

Then the two children knelt down on the bare 
floor, and Maggie waited for her brother to begin. 
So he said, 

Don't you know how cold we are, O Lord? And 
can’t ye be afther warmin’ us a wee bit come mor- 
nin’? We don’t desarve it no how; but Miss Mc- 
Cross says it be warm in Heaven all the time. So 
we thought ye might let us have some heat as well 
as not, and never miss it yourself at all at all.“ 


After that they both sat down on the edge of the 
mattress and putting their arms around each other’s 
necks cried and hushed each other by turns, until, 
still sobbing, they fell asleep. . 

Next morning they were awakened by a knock at 
the door, and one of the neighbors walked in. . 

I heard the fuss last night, and I’ve come to see 
how ye’s be gettin’ along,” said the woman. 

„We've been froze afore, and we're used to it,“ 
said Barney sullenly. 

„Well. well,“ answered she, if ye’ll take me ad- 
vice ye’ll start for Mr. Vedder as is a broth of a mis- 
sioner intirely, and ax a bit of firing. I'll take in the 
children till ye come again.“ So kind-hearted Mrs. 
Heffron took these worse than motherless babes into 
her own warm room, while Barney went to call on 


| Mr. Vedder and secure his aid. 


His story wasashort one. His blue lips and stiff- 
ened limbs confirmed the tale. The gentleman went 
with the child to his home, and asingle glance mto 
the desolate apartment was enough to fill his heart 
with pity; and pity with Jan Vedder meant help. 

Before the morning was over the bare room began 
to assume an appearance of comfort altogether new. 
The good friend gave not only food and firing, but 


| wife, added a bright red and yellow comforter from 


‘two days in Spring and Fall, when we went to the 


her stores. But when, best of all, she brought out a 
pillow, Barney hugged it all the way home from 
Bookedge, in his delight. 

That night, when the tired heads of Pat and Mag- 
gie were laid upon it—they were in bed an hour 
earlier than usual for the pleasure of resting thereon 
—little Mag lifted hers for a moment from its soft 
support and said to Barney, who had tucked the 
children up in bed, previous to creeping in at the 
foot himself, Brother Barney, don’t you think the 
man who gave us this pillow is next to God?”’ 

He answered Lis right heartily, and then in the 
fullness of his gratitude, remembering Miss McCross’ 
request about an evening prayer, he knelt and said, 

„O God, you heard us last night when we were 
cold, and to-night you have made us warm. If you'll 
help me I won’t tell no more lies, for I’m sure we 
are all very much obliged to ye.“ 

After which he got into bed with a lighter heart. 
Soon Christ Jesus, as he watched over all his little 
ones that night, was looking down on four happy 
sleepers in the old garret in River street.—F. Morris 
SmiruH, in The Advance. 


BOYS AS FARMERS. 


HERE are so many bright spots in the life of 
. a farm-boy, that I sometimes think I should 
like to live the life over again; I should almost be 
willing to be a girl if it were not for the chores, 
There is a great comfort to a boy in the amount of 
wok he can get rid of doing. It is sometimes aston- 
ishing how slow he can go on an errand, he who 
leads the school in a race. The world is new and 
interesting to him, and there is so much to take his 
attention off, when he is sent to do anything. Per- 
haps he couldn’t explain, himself, why, when he is 
sent to the neighbor’s after yeast, he stops to stone 
the frogs; he is not exactly cruel, but he wants to 
see if he can hit em. No other living thing can go 
so slow asa boy sent on an errand. His legs seem to 
be lead, unless he happens to espy a woogichuck in 
an adjoining lot, when he gives chase to it like a 
deer; and it is a curious fact about boys, that two 
will be a great deal slower in doing anything than 
one, and that the more you have to help on a piece 
of work the less is accomplished. Boys havea great 
power of helping each other to do nothing; and 
they are so innocent about it, and unconscious. “1 
went as quick as ever I could,’’ says one boy, when 
his father asks him why he@idn’t stay all night, 
when he has been absent three hours on a ten-min- 
ute errand. The sarcasm has no effect on the boy. 

Going after the cows was a serious thing in my 
day. I had to climb a hill, which was covered with 
wild strawberries in the season. Could any boy 
pass by those ripe berries? And thenin the fragrant 
hill pasture, there were beds of wintergreen with 
red berries, tufts of columbine, roots of sassafras to 
be dug, and dozens of things good to eat or to smell, 
that I could not resist. It sometimes even lay in 
my way to climb a tree to look for a crow’s nest, or 
to swing in the top, or to see if I could see the steeple 
of the village church. It became very important 
sometimes for me to see that steeple; and in the 
midst of my investigations, the tin-horn would blow 
a great blast from the farm house, which would 
send a cold chill down my back in the hottest days. | 
I knew what it meant. It had a frightfully impa- 
tient quaver in it, not at all like the sweet note that 
called us to dinner from the hay-field. It said, 
„Why on earth doesn’t that boy come home? it is 
almost dark and the cows ain't milked!” And that 
was the time the cows had to start into a brisk pace 
and make up for lost time. I wonderif any boy 
ever drove the cows home late, who did not say that 
the cows were at the very farther end of the pas- 
ture, and that Old Brindle was hidden in the 
woods, and he couldn’t find her for ever so long!” 
The brindle cow is the boy’s scape-goat many a 
time. 

No other boy knows how to appreciate a holiday 
as the farm-boy does; and his best ones are of a 
peculiar kind. Going fishing is of course one sort. 
The excitement of rigging up the tackle, digging 
the bait, and the anticipation of great luck; these 
are pure pleasures, enjoyed because they are rare. 
Boys who can go a-fishing any time care but little 
for it. Tramping all day through brush and brier, 
fighting flies and mosquitoes, and branches that 
tangle the line, and snags that break the hook, and 
returning home late and hungry, with wet feet and 
a string of speckled trout on a willow twig, and hav- 
ing the family crowd out at the kitchen door to loak 
at em, and say. Pretty well done for you, bub; 
did you catch that big one yourself?” This is also 
pure happiness, the like of which the boy will never 
have again, not if he comes to bea selectman and 
deacon, and to keep store.” | | 

But the holidays I recall with delight were the 


distant pasture land, in u neighboring town, may be, 
to drive thither the young cattle and colts, and to 
bring them back again. It was a wild and rocky 
upland where our great pasture was, many miles 
from home, the road to it running by a brawling 
river, and up a dashing brookside among great hills. 
What a day’s adventure it was! It was like a jour- 
ney to Europe. The night before, I could scarcely 
sleep for thinking of it, and there was no trouble 
about getting me up at sunrise that morning. The 
breakfast was eaten, the luncheon was packed ina 
large basket, with bottles of root beer and a jug of 
switchel, which packing I superintended with the 
greatest interest; and then the cattle were to be 
collected for the march, and the horses hitched up. 
Did I shirk any duty? Was I slaw? I think not. 
I was willing to run my legs off after the frisky 
steers, who seemed to have an idea they were going 
on a lark, and frolicked about, dashing into all 
gates, and through all Wars except the right ones; 
and howcheerfully I did yell at them! It was a glo- 
rious chance to “holler,” and I have never since 


meeting, who could make more noise. Ihave often 


boy does not increase in proportion to his size; if it 
did the world could not contain it. 
The whole day was full of excitement and of free- 


dom. We were away from the farm, which to a boy 


is one of the best parts of farming; we saw other 
farms and other people at work; I had the pleasure 
of marching along, and swinging my whip, past 
boys whom I Knew, who were picking up stones. 
Every turn of the road, every bend and rapid of the 
river, the great boulders by the wayside, the water- 
ing-troughs, the giant pine that had been struck by 
lightning, the mysterious covered-bridge over the 
river where it was most swift, and rocky, and 
foamy, the chance eagle in the blue sky, the sense of 
going somewhere—why, as I recall all these things 
‘I feel sure that even the Prince Imperial, as he used 
to dash on horseback through the Bois de Boulogne, 
with fifty mounted hussars clattering at his heels, 
and crowds of people cheering, could not have been 
as happy as was I, a boy in short jacket and shorter 
pantaloons, trudging in the dust that day behind 
the steers and colts, cracking my black-stock whip. 

I wish the journey would never end; but at last, 
by noon, we reach the pastures and turn in the 
herd; and after making the tour of the lots to make 
sure there are no breaks in the fences, we take our 
luncheon from the wagon and eat it under the trees 
by the spring. This is the supreme moment of the 
day. This is the way to live; this is like the Swiss 
Family Robinson, and all the rest of my delightful 
acquaintances in romance. Baked beans, rye-and- 
Indian bread (moist, remember), doughnuts and 
cheese, pie and root beer. What richness! You 
may live to dine at Delmonico’s, or, if those French- 
men do not eat each other up, at Philippe’s, in the 
Rue Montorgueil, in Paris, where the dear old 
Thackeray used to eat as good a dinner as anybody; 
but you will get there neither doughnuts, nor pie, 
nor root beer, nor anything so good as that lunch- 
eon at noon in the old pasture, high among the 
Massachusetts hills! Nor will you ever, if you live 
to be the oldest boy in the world, have any holiday 
equal te the one I have described. But I have 
always regretted that I did not take a fish-line, just 
to throw ein“ the brook we passed. I know there 
were trout there.—C. D. WARNER, in Work and Play 
for July. 
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Two Bricks To BEN Wrrn.—In a city in 
Western New York, renowned for ita crowded 
churches on Sundays, there was one ealled, by the 
way of eminence, the Brick Church. It was the 
first church built of brick in the city. Its congre- 
gation had increased so that the church could not 
well accommodate the crowd. It was old-fashioned, 
and behind the times. 

At length it was resolved to build a new church. 
Meeting after meeting was held, but the prospects 
fora new church grew more and more discourag- 
ing, until the most hopeful grew disheartened, and 
were ready to give it up. One morning, after a 
discouraging meeting had been held, the pastor’s 
door-be:l rang very early. On opening the door, 
the servant found a small boy, who inquired for Dr. 
S——. The servant told him he had not come down, 
and demanded what he wanted. I want to see Dr. 
8—, answered the boy. Presently Dr. S— 
came to the door, and found a small boy, with a 
wheel-barrow three times as large as himself, hold- 
ing two bricks, which he said he had brought to 
build the new church with!” | 3 

The doctor put on his hat, and walked out into 
the street, saying to every man he met, The church 
will be built ; the first load of bricks is already on 
the ground.” And it was built—a large church, a 
beautiful church. Who shall despise the day of 
small things? 


— 
PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
Nineteen letters. 
My 1, 2, 12, was an animal particularly mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. 
My 3, 4, is a Jewish month. 


My 5, 10, 19, is a color, and also a tree. 
My 8, 14, 16, is ancient mountain. 

My 9, 6, N. was a country at a distanee from Beer-sheba. » 
My 13, 14. 7, is something very small. 

My 15, 16, was the birthplace of a patriarch. 
My 16, 11, 18, is a grain. 

My whole is an Oriental division of time. 


New ring-tree. 
Pol sick, no home. 
All cared for Win. 
Bunny. 
SUMMER-FLOWERS— Garden. 
Pa, Jesse came in. O, Leander. Sal, move it in. FLORA. 
SANS TETES. 


Behead a pair and leave a competition; agaim and leave 
one. 

Behead a collision and leave an instrument of punish- 
ment; again and leave a kind of tree. 

Behead a fish and leave to listen; again and leave an an- 
cient sailing vessel. 

Behead a tumbler and leave a maiden; again and leave 


an animal. ADAM ANT. 
ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 
The whole consists of four numbers. 
The Ist and the 2d and 4th. 


The 8d and 4th the Ist minus the 2d. multiplied by 4. 

The 2d and 3d=the Ist plus the 4th minus 4. : 
The Ist multiplied by the 4th=the 4th multiplied by the 3d 
minus 5. 

The 2d multiplied by the 2d =the Ist plus the 3d minus 5. 


What are the numbers? : Loto D. 
SQUARE WORD. 
To rescue. Agtrl's name. 
A girl’s name. A fruit. MARION. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 2ist. 
Biblical Enma.— Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth.”—Pom, BUNNY, ADAM ANT. 
Oross- Word Enigma.—Napoleon.—PoM, BUNNY; ADAM ANT. 
Charades.—North-umber-land.—FLORA, BUNNY. ADAM ANT. 
_Ten-ant-less.—PoM, FLORA, BUNNY, ADAM ANT. 
Our Spelling-Claes.—D onn a; Fifty eth; Comma nd; Se o’r pi- 


heard any public speaker on the stump or at camp- | 44 an ons; Under at ed ; Z ones; I on ic.—FLon4, BUNNY 


a thick warm blanket; and Soncy, his pretty Irish 


— 


thought it fortunate that the amount of noise in a 


Words Bnigmatically Expressed.—E name l; VI&S ; — 
Bum | Ea-i-fy 


11 
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| 
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1 Dr | 
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| 
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| SUMMER-FLOWERS— Wild. 
| Beet twister. Great pryer bird. | 
| 
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NEXT WEER’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, July 9, (5th Sunday after Trinity.) 
CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


Baptist..... Shepardsville, Mich........-....... May 26 
do Kandota, M eee ee te — of 
Go N. T. ccccce June 8 
„„ Everett, Mass eee June 8 

Congregational. . Vineland, N. J...............24 members. . May 24 

Presbyterian.....Cheviot, Ohio (German)) — — 
eee ‘onnersville, Ind........... 40 members ...May 7 
GO Shenandoah, Iowa.......... 10 members. . June 4 
BEG 18 members.. June 11 
do Louis. Mo eee Peet „% „ „„ . June 

CORNER-STONES LAID. 
Presbyterian..... June 6 
Prot. Epise Greenboro, N.C........ — — 
Doylestown, Pa... 
Rom. . udonville, Ohio. „„ „% „ „ 11 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 

Baptist Decatur Ga eeeee 14 

Lutheran „Philadelphia Pa „ 6 6 „% „% 66% „„ June 

Methodist Gettysburg. .. June 10 

Presbyterian......Girard, Rane June 18 

Prot. Episc........Mexico, N. . June 16 

LOSS ES. 
Meth. Episc. S'th., San Marcos, Tek $3,000....May 15 

Presb n... . . Oakland, N. * RR June 


* 


HOME NOTES. 


HE Swedish colony, in Aroostock County, 

Maine, has recently been greatly enlarged by new 
arrivals. Among the latest additions is that of an 
entire Baptist society, under the charge of a gradu- 
ate of the University of Upsala. This pastor was 
formerly a Lutheran, and speaks English with much 
ease. 

—The Clvicago Evening Journal denies on “the 
highest aut Rority,“ the statement that several 
bishops of the Episcopal Church remonstrated with 
Bishop Whitel iouse against the deposition of Rev. 
Mr. Cheney. 


—The American Christian Review, which advo- 
cates that form of religious opinion to which Alex- 
ander Campbell g tve system if not his name, argues 
in its last number that the denominational body 
which it represents should fall back upon the name 
Christian, in preference to “ Disciples of Christ.“ 
For the sake of statistics, and in the interest of de- 
nominational news, it is to be hoped that this recom- 
mendation will fail of adoption. It is to the con- 
fusion that this choice of name brings about, much 
more than to a desire of applying a distasteful epi- 
thet, that the use of Campbellite“ and ‘‘ Camp- 
bellism by outside church bodies is to be attrib- 
uted. 3 
—At Hudson, N. Y., trouble has broken out 
among the Roman Catholics. It appears that the 
parish priest, Rev. Father O’Sullivan, had alienated 
a considerable portion of his flock by refusing to 
administer the pledge to new candidates for admis- 
gion to the Father Matthew Temperance Society, on 
the ground that this Society willfully disregarded 
his orders by joining ina procession with the Grand 

Army of the Republic on Decoration Day. To this 
venial error, if error it was, were added the graver 
charges that the Father treated the Sisters of Mercy 
unkindly, refused to visit the sick, and was in the 
habit of misappropriating the church funds. On 
Sunday, June 25th, some three hundred of the pa- 
rishioners gathered before St. Mary's and refused to 
permit the priest, whom Father Sullivan had sub- 
stituted for himself, to enter the church. The next 
day efforts were made to arrest the ringleaders of 
t tis demonstration, but no Judge could be found 
wi Uing to issue the warrants. On Sunday the 2d 
inst. the Church was again forcibly closed by the 
mob. It is understood that Bishop Conroy will at 
once e xcommunicate the offenders. 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


HE la, %English mail brings a full report of the 
T final d ‘iseussion in the House of Lords over the 
Bill for the Abolition of University Tests. The fight 
of the conser Vatives was made around the Marquis of 
Salisbury's ai wendment, which required of all who 
give instruction at the Universities to solemnly 
agree that the y would teach no opinion opposed to 
the Divine Ai 1thority aud teachings of the Bible. 
Originally the Peers had grafted this new test on 
the Bill by a vote of 71 to 66, and this meager ma- 
jority of five rratually gave the liberals great en- 
couragement. On the return of the Bill from the 
Commons, the Earl of Kimberley. who had opposed 
the amendment from the first, promptly proposed 
its rejection. Lord Salisbury, however, remained 
firm. ‘The Christian character of our Universities 
should be preserved.” The Earl of Denbigh, al- 

though a Roman Catholic, was resolved to uphold 
the new test, by way of expressing his horror of 
a party who wished to exclude religion altogether 
from education.“ The Duke of Rutland, and Lord 
Oranmore spoke in the same key. Then came the 
division, and the Salisbury clause was rejected by 
129 against 89. Analyzed according to orders, the 
vote stood thus: For the Salisbury test, Bishops, 3; 
Dukes, 5; Marquises, 6; Earls, 38; Viscounts, 6; 
Lords, 31. Against, Archbishops, 2; Bishops, 7; 
Dukes, 6; Marquises, 6; Earls, 44; Viscounts, 7; 
Lords, 56. Also the Lord Chancellor. After this 
signal defeat, the conservatives made no resistance 
upon other points. The Bill received the Royal us 
sent on the 16th inst., and is now the law of the land. 
Although in no wise complete, the invidious distinc- 
tion in favor of clerical fellowships still remaining 
in force, the measure nevertheless cannot fail to 
work great and auspicious changes. Offices at the 
Universities may now be held without a subscription 
to the Articles, and all college statutes are 
which interpose tests in secular fellowships. 


The religious complexion of the public schools 

of Ireland, aceerding to the report of the Com- 

missioners of National Education, was in 1870 as 
follows: Pupils belonging to the Established Church 


Li. e., the Disestablished Episcopal Church], 74,237; 
Presbyterians, 110,187; Roman Catholics, 807,330; 
other denominations, 7,240. The pupils were thus 
distributed in the mixed national schools: 123,365 
Protestant pupils. mixing with 29,540 Roman Cath- 
Olics, in 1,168 schools, taught exclusively by Prot- 
estant teachers; 14,226 Protestant pupils, mixing 
with 12,887 Roman Catholics, in 128 schools where 
there are Protestant and Roman Catholic teachers; 
and 25,076 Protestant pupils, mixing with 364,154 
Roman Catholics, in 2,629 schools, taught exclusively 
by Roman Catholic teachers. The number of mixed 
schools in 1870 shows an increase of 62 over 1869. Of 


15 | the 234 teachers trained during the year, 45 were of 


the Established Church, 145 Roman Catholic, 78 
Presbyterian, and 16 of other denominations. 


His Holiness, Pius the Ninth, still wars against 
the inevitable. In an Encyclical Letter printed in 
the Osservatore Romano, the Pope advises the 
Bishops that he shall still continue to disregard 
“certain futile immunities and privileges vulgarly 
called guarantees, which the Subalpine ’’ Parlia- 
ment offers as a substitute for the civil principality 
of which he has been dispossessed by parricidal 
arms.“ A like protest was made as early as March 


812d; nevertheless. As it is the habit of the Sub- 


alpine Government to combine a perpetual and 
base simulation with an impudent contempt of our 
Pontifical dignity and authority, it has shown by 
facts that it holds in no esteem our protests, our 
complaints, and our censures, and therefore, not- 
withstanding the judgment passed by us, it has not 
omitted to stimulate amongst the supreme bdfifiies 
of the kingdom the examination and discussion of 
these guarantees, just as if there was something 
serious in their nature.“ While the Pope thus re- 
jects and denounces the guarantees, the Romans 
who still adhere to his cause take comfort in a new 
miracle which is thus described: 


The Church of St. Crisogono is in the Trastavere, and con- 
tains the tomb of Anna Maria Taigi, a lady of great piety, 
who died in Rome on the 9th of July, 1837. This lady was 
much favored, and was reputed to have the gift of proph- 
ecy, and to have delivered many predictions concerning 
Papal affairs which were fulfilled. Near to her tomb was a 
picture of the Virgin, framed and glazed. About ten days 
ago this picture was seen to open its eyes by some women. 
The wonder made a stir, and in consequence the clergy of 
the church, fearing annoyance and calumny, removed that 
picture and kept it in their convent, refusing to allow any 
one to see it. Immediately outside the church, over the 
door of an infirmary or charitable house, which stands 
on the piazza, is anot picture of the Virgin and Child, 
with likenesses of St. Jom, of the Conception, and Pio Nono. 
This picture is done in fresco to resemble mosaic, and is 
painted on the solid wall, so that no trick of moving the eyes 
by machinery from behind can be suspected. This image 
of the Virgin has been seen to open its eyes by several per- 
sons, who have attested the fact by writing their deposi- 
tions in a small book kept in the sacristy. 


A LOOK AROUND THE WORLD. 


ECEIPTS of the Benevolent Societies for 

May 1871, were as follows:—A. B. C. F. M., 
828. 486.14, of same, from Sept. 1, 1870, to May 31. 71. 
$291,141.23; of A. H. M. S., for May, 1871, 612,586.97; 
of Am. Miss’y. Asso’n., $30,014.34; of Am. and For. 
Christian Union, $4,983.77; of Am. Seamen’s Friend 
Soc., $3,245.36; of Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, $15,776.09; do., Home Missions, $17,747.26 ; 
Presbyterian Board of Church Erection, $4,100.54; 
P. E. Committee of Domestic Missions, $9,074.34: 
do., of same, from Oct. 1, 1870, to June 1, 1871, 8101, 
639,77; P. E. Committee for Foreign Missions, for 
May, 1871, $13,398.29, and total of same from Oct. 1, 
1870, to June, 1871, $81,166.50. 


Duluth, Minn., is the subject of a communication 
in the Home Missionary for July, by which the 
wondrous future of that nascent town is set forth 
in very vivid array. Seventeen persons have or- 
ganized there the only Congregational Church to 
be found within 75 miles. They need $1,000 aid, from 
outside, to complete a church building.—Rev. C. N. 
Lyman, a former Home Missionary, pastor at Ona- 
wa, Monona Co., Iowa, has just died there, and the 
Common Council, such was his good influence, and 
the respect for him in the place, have granted for 
his remains a burial lot. The citizens contemplate 
the erection of a suitable monument, but a better 
one than they will erect is in the church edifice 
now in use, upon which he labored with his hands, 
in which labor he contracted the cold which caused 
his death.—Revivals of religion have occurred at 
Mazomanie, Dane Co., Wis., and at Smyrna, in 
Michigan. 


The July Foreign Missionary (Presbyterian), has 
a picture of the two Foreign Missionary buildings 
at Shanghai, China. It defines the legitimate occu- 
pation of a Foreign Missionary field as the organi- 
zation of self-supporting and self-propagating 
churches, which shall be able to plant like churches 
in the regions beyond them. And so far as this is 
done in any region, other societies or missions 
should not ordinarily occupy the same ground, or 
plant their posts alongside of each other at various 
places. This is, for substance, the ground taken by 
Rev. H. H. Jessup, of the Presbyterian Board of 
Missions, at Beirut, in Syria, in Evangelical Chris- 
tendom for April.—The Seneca Indians, on the 
Tuscarora and Tonawanda reservations in this 
State are made the subject of appeal. They have 
had no Missionary among them for some years, and 
the Presbyterian Board is now asked to furnish one 
for the two tribes. The Chippewa (Indian) Mission 
is to be resumed by the Presbyterian Board.—Pres- 
byterian Mission work in China is prosecuted with 
vigor. The Foreign Ministers having protested 
against sundry expressed desires of the Chinese 
Government so to revise treaty stipfilations as vir- 
tually to check Evangelistic work, have, for the 
most part, ended, itis thought, this way of arrest- 
ing the progress of Missjons in the Empire. In 
Formosa, the work of the English Presbyterian 
Mission is described as “‘ marvelous.” There are 
now four distinct centers in the hill region where 

the Gospel has gained a measure of success. In one 
of these, at least sixty-eight families have passed 


from idolatry into the forms of Christian worship, 


in another about thirty families, and in two others 
about fourteen families each. The admissions of in- 
dividual converts to membership during the year 
have been one hundred and nineteen.— Witchcraft 
in the Chinese Empire is declared by Rev. A. E. 
Moule, a Church of England Missionary of large 
experience there, to be a most powerful opponent 
of Christianity.—Rev. S. Jessup. of the Presbyterian 
Mission in Syria, writes in the Foreign Missionary 
for July, of Tripoli, a city of 15,000 inhabitants, two- 
thirds Mohammedans and one-third nominal Chris- 
tians, which is soon to be occupied as a Mission 
Station. A high caste Brahmin, a learned Pundit, 
has just been baptized at Mynpurie, in Northern 
India. Zenana work, at same place, gains largely. 
Twenty houses in the city can now be entered, 
and twelve have been visited. The Missionaries to 
Persia (Presbyterian) are asking for a young 
American lady-missionary to earry on work among 
Persian women, and the General Assembly have 
directed their Foreign Missionary Board to encour- 
age and control the whole Missionary movement by 
Presbyterian women in the United States for 
heathen Women. Their Foreign Mission Board is 
pushing for $500,000 for the supply of the coming 
year’s necessities, in their work, including the 
$43,000 debt from last year. The Missionaries sent 
out by this Presbyterian Board during last year 
were 28, eight of whom were women. The amount 
of legacies received during the year was $17,249.08. 
They employ 111 American Ministers, with 18 or- 
dained and 23 licentiate native ministers; also 131 
American and 378 native teachers.—At the General 
Assembly, in Chicago, action was taken in reference 
to the monthly concert of prayer for Missions, re- 
commending the first Sabbath evening of each 
month as proper to be given to the consideration of 
Missionary work at home and abroad. A formal 
resolution was passed: that the Churches be urged 
to hold at least monthly meetings for prayer in be- 
half of foreign missions.“ 


Rev. Dr. S. R. Brown, of the Reformed Church, 
one of the oldest Missionaries in Japan, presents a 
somewhat discouraging view of the present attitude 
of the government in the island toward Christianity 
and Christians. The old laws against it have been 
reaffirmed, and proclamations posted in all parts of 
the Empire calling Christians a corrupt sect.” 
But meanwhile a number of Protestant Missionaries 
have been placed at the head of Government Uni- 
versities. Government, too, is sending its best 
youth by scores to this country to be educated in 
Christian Colleges, and recently, when one of these 
youth, who was treasurer in charge of the others, 
became a Christian, and notified the Japanese 
authorities, supposing that his own support and 
protection would thenceforth be withdrawn, he 
received an assuring reply and confirmation of the 
official relation which he sustained to his com- 
panions. The Japanese youth at home, too, are 
finding the history and the doctrines of Christianity 
in the foreign literature they are widely studying. 


In 1820, there had been 357 Missionaries sent out by 
Christians in Europe to preach the Gospel to 
heathens, viz,, to Asia, 102; to Africa, 61; to Ameri- 
ca, 19%. Now there is a total of 1,949 Mission- 
aries, distributed as fellows: In Asia, 837; in Africa, 
410; in America, including Pacific Islands and West 
Indies, 652. 


There are Episcopal and Methodist Missions and 

Churches in Salt Lake City,in Utah. The Episco- 
palians have just completed a fine stone church, on 
which there is a debt of $15,000. Both have flourish- 
ing Sabbath-schools in various parts of the Terri- 
tory. 
Mrs. Emily Bliss Gould has commenced a Protes- 
tant day-school in Rome, Italy, which has already 
forty pupils, boys and girls, of four to eleven years 
of age. It is free, and connected with it a Sun- 
day-school class. Twenty-nine children attended 
that, May 2l1st, and the Rev. R. S. Storrs, Jr., D. D., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., with the Rev. Dr. Breed, of 
Philadelphia, and the Rev. Dr. Goodspeed, of Chi- 
cago, were also present. In the autumn they expect 
to unite a Kindergarten with it, to be taught bya 
German lady. The school is supported by contri- 
butions from the English and Americans in Rome. 
W. E. Dodge, Jr., Cliff street, New York, will re- 
ceive money for it, here. Copies of the New Testa- 
ment have lately been read and distributed freely 
beneath the dome of St. Peter’s at Rome, and the 
people eagerly took them. The prelates of the 
church came forth and unsuccessfully attempted to 
prevent the distribution. The police were called 
upon to drive the heretics from the sacred place, 
but when they found that nothing more was being 
done than scattering the word of God they not only 
refused to make arrests, but asked for copies them- 
selves, saying, This is what we have long wanted.“ 
By the sending out of the Rev. Dr. Vernon from 
this country, by the M. E. Board of Missions, the 
number of Methodist Missionaries in Italy, Ameri- 
can and English, will be increased to three. One of 
them isa man of accomplished scholarship, devout 
spirit, and calm judgment; the third, stationed at 
Naples, has a remarkable command of the Italian 
language, and is a very effective preacher. Dr. 
Vernon has already sailed.—It appears by last 
week’s New York Observer that the attempt lately 
made in Rome to blow up the congregation wor- 
shiping in that city at the Methodist Chapel, by a 
bombshell left in the hall and fired, failed of its 
worst and probably designed effects, for two rea- 
sons: worship, that evening, was protracted beyond 
the usual hour, for a communion service; and 
the} part of the shell charged with ironstones and 
glass was not brought into communication with 
the fire. The Central Italian Government has pro- 
mised to do all that it can to detect the authors 
of the outrage, and to prevent such attempts here- 
after. The immediate effect of the occurrence, 
though no one was injured by it, has been to cause 
a decided decrease in the attendance of the congre- 
gation, which had gone up to ninety hearers. The 
Italian papers condemn the deed, 


The General Associations of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and Ohio, following the lead of the Confer- 
ence of New York and Brooklyn Congregational 
Churches, have voted to recommend the Congrega- 
tional Churches of those States to withdraw from 
the American and Foreign Christian Union, but the 
Society itself, by its organ, The Christian World, in 
its issue for July, declares that it has never thought 
of dissolution, notwithstanding all such or any other 
action, and says that, on the contrary, ‘‘the need of 
such an institution, and the prospects of its useful- 
ness, are just as great now as they were last month, 
and even greater.“ Miss Rankin contributes to 
the Magazine an interesting article upon Mexico as 
a Mission field, and says that for an evangelistic 
effort in Mexico $50,000 could be profitably expended 
the coming year. 


The American Seamen’s Friend Society sustained 
religious work for and among seamen during 1870-71 
at St. Johns, N. B., on the coast of Labrador, and 
at ports in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Buenos Ayres, Chili, and at the Sand- 
wich Islands. It also made special grants for such 
work at Spezzia, Malta, Havana, and at Chefoo, in 
China. Twenty-one Chaplains labored for it at 
Portland, Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Richmond, 
Norfolk, Wilmington, N. C., Charleston, Savannah, 
Pensacola, Mobile, New Orleans, Galveston, San 
Francisco, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, and along 
the inland waters of New York State. It sent to 
sea seven hundred and twenty-six libraries on ves- 
sels carrying 17,861 men. At its Sailors’ Home, in 
Cherry street, in this city, it provided for 1,962 sail- 
ors as boarders. These men deposited with the 
Superintendent, for safe keeping, $43,411. Daily 
morning and evening prayer-meetings and a Sunday 
evening service are held there. Its Colored Sailors’ 
Home has been removed te 153 Thampson street, in 
this city, and there 569 colored sailors have had 
board. It has published 65,000 copies of the Sailor’s 
Magazine, and 40,000 copies of the Life Boat, the lat- 
ter for Sabbath-schools. The total expenditures for 
the year ending May 1, 1871, were $63,830.66. The 
receipts from all sources were $60,360.28. The pres- 
ent indebtedness of the Society is 83, 470.38. This, it 
is intended to liquidate with certain outstanding 
legacies. It is the policy of the Board hereafter to 
limit appropriations to probable income. 


A lecture on Caste; how far it is a matter of 
conscience or religious obligation?“ delivered at 
the Cornwallis Square Athenzum, in Calcutta, on 
the 9th of July, 1870, by Harish Chandra Mitra, a 
native Hindoo convert to Christianity, claims and 
seeks to show that this great. obstaele to Indian 
Missions, and curse upon the people,is notin ac- 
cordanee with the fundamental teaching and tend- 
ency of Hindoo sacred books, but is an outgrowth 
of Brahmin depravity and pride. It is a produc- 
tion of much interest and power. 


The Copts in Egypt number 200,000, and are great- 
ly oppressed by the government. Like the Ar- 
menians in Turkey, they hold the Bible in esteem 
and are accessible to the Missionary. At Cairo they 
have a healthy little church, which gave $325 and 
over, in gold, last year, to support the Gospel, 
though the congregation numbers but about eighty 
persons. In Osiout they have about ninety church- 
members, and a congregation of from fifty to sixty 
persons, who go out two by two every Sabbath, to 
labor in surrounding villages. Daily evening 
meetings are demanded by them, and enable them 
to have familiar knowledge of each other’s Christian 
state and hope. 

The Russo-Greek Church is, of late, displaying 
fresh zeal and intelligence in the prosecution of 
Missions. Rev. Mr. Williamson, an agent in China, 
ef the National Bible Society in Scotland, has 
traveled largely among the Mongols, and adds to 
the statement already made, that the views of 
divine truth held by the present heads of that 
church, are very clear and satisfactory. 


Reference has heretofore been made in these 
columns to the $100,000 debt against the Missionary 
Board of the M. E. Church in the United States. 
Every annual Conference which has met since last 
February, has had before it the proposition to re- 
move this debt by a special collection, the whole 
$100,000 to be raised being distributed according to 
the number of members and their financial ability, 
in each Conference—and so far the responses to the 
effort have been quite encouraging. 


In 1870-’71 the English churches of all denomina- 
tions subscribed $3,296,395 to Foreign Missions, and 
about $4,000,000 to other societies represented in May 
meetings. 7 

The Primitive Methodists of England have a Mis- 
sion among the 20,000 Aborigines of Queensland, in 
Australia, conducted entirely by Rev. E. Fuller. 
Up to this time he has mainly supported himself 
from his own means, but now calls for aid. 

A Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society has been 
formed by the ladies of the Baptist churches in 
Easton, Massachusetts. 

Evangelistic effort in Brazil is being crowned 
with increasing success. In one province, Soa Paulo, 
in the last six months, three theaters in different 
cities have been voluntarily opened to preaching. 
In other places there are demands for Protestant 
ministers, and at Rio Janeiro, accessions to the 
Protestant Church are reported. 


Not long since, in Chili, in S. A., a Bible could not 
be bought under $12 te $15. Now the door is open, 
public schools abound all over the country, and the 
Bible, by its silent power, is getting the ascendency. 
Noting the statement by Sir Samuel Baker, in his 
work on the Exploration of the Sources of the Nile, 
that commerce with heathen nations must always 
and inexorably precede and smooth the way for 
successful Missionary labor, the Spirit of Missions 
for June characterizes it as thoughtless, and pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate its thoughtlessmess and in- 
accuracy, by factafin the history of missions in Africa 
itself, generally. The value of missions to com- 
merce is the subject of a lucid and forcible article 
in the July number of the same periodical. 
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HOME. 


ASHINGTON talk is still for the most part 
confined to the Boutwell-Pleasanton affair, 
which as yet remains unsettled. The Secretary, it 
is said, has such entire confidence in the justice of 
his own position that he has taken no measures 
whatever to place a formal statement of the case in 
the President’s hands. There are, as is usual atsuch 
a time, no end of stories floating about, intimating 
that fraudulent transactions have much to do with 
the state of things. It is reported that the President, 
with characteristic good sense, and a tendency to 
fall back upon military etiquette, advised General 
‘Pleasanton to call upon Sec’y Boutwell as his supe- 
rior officer, and talk the matter over. No agree- 
ment was reached between the two officials, the Sec- 
retary claiming tesponsibility over all disburse- 
ments, and the Commissioner holding that under 
the law the head of the department had no right to 
hear appeals from his decisions, but the fact that 
the gentlemen had along and amicable conversa- 
tion is a good thing, and savors of the new régime 
which is supposed to have been inaugurated by the 
Treaty of Washington. 


The Civil Service Commission is in Session at 
Washington, with George W. Curtis as Chairman. 
The Sessions are nominally with closed doors, but it 
is understood that thus far the discussion has chiefly 
turned upon the powers of the Commission. Admit- 
ting the necessity of reform, the members are agreed 
in considering their powers merely advisory, and 
will probably proceed, with that understanding, to 
recommend a definite plan whereby examinations 
may be conducted in a thorough and yet discretion- 
ary manner. Everybody knows that an examina- 
tion may be very fair or very unfair. A good clerk 
may be frightened out of his wits before an exam- 
ining board, while a poor one may retain all his fac- 
ulties and pass very creditably. Again, how are 
the blind men in the Post Office, or the detectors 
of counterfeit coin in the Treasury to be examined 
fairly under arbitrary rules if they happen to be 
weak in the three Rs.“ Numerous instances of 
like cases will occur to the Commissioners, who are 
men of eminent practical as well as theoretical 
experience, and we merely mention these as sam- 
ples of the difficulties which must be — for in 
any adequate set of rules. 


There are some anticipations of trouble among 
the Canadian and American fishermen, pending the 
legislation which will be necessary before the pro- 
visions of the Treaty can go into effect. Naturally 
our fishermen will be apt to construe existing laws 
with dangerous liberality when they are morally 
certain that the new laws will presently be in force. 
The British Minister has informed Secretary Fish 
that instructions have been issued to British cruisers 
in Canadian waters, to the effect that although her 
Majesty’s Government still holds that under the 
Treaty of 1818 the United States fishermen are pro- 
hibited from frequenting Colonial ports and habors 
for any other purpose than for shelter, repairing 
damages, purchasing wood, and obtaining water, 
such prohibition will not be enforced during the 
present season ; and that other liberal constructions 
of the law will likewise be admitted. The Minister 
very justly goes on to express the hope that citizens 
of the United States will on their part contribute to 
mutual good understanding, by refraining from any 
encroachments until the new * are offi- 
oOially promulgated. 


— 


The Secretary of the Navy has received a dis- 
patch from Commodore Rogers giving an account 
of the expedition sent to demand an apology from 
the Coreans for their treacherous attack on the 
Monocacy, of which we had meager telegraphic 
accounts three weeks ago. The Commodore reports 


that on the failure of the Coreans to make proper | 


apologies, our forces landed at Tsiang Hoa on the 10th 
of June, and took the lower fort.“ On the llth 
another fort was taken, and subsequently the 
stronghold was stormed and captured. Lieut. 
McKee, who led the storming party and was the 
first man inside the citadel, was killed, as were also 
Harrahan, a marine, and Allen, a landsman. Nine 
others were wounded, but are out of danger and 
doing well. 481 brass cannon were taken, and a large 
quantity of small arms. The forts were all des- 
troyed and a large number of the Coreans killed. 

Some extracts from General Sherman’s Journal, 
kept during his recent visit to the far West, have 
been published, and do not give much encourage- 
ment as to the success of the Quaker Commissioners. 
The agent of the Comanches and Kiowas, whom the 
General describes as a most benevolent and con- 
scientious gentleman,’’ reports that he has been 
able to accomplish nothing in civilizing his Indian 
wards. They pay no attention to his orders, going 
off to Texas whenever it seems best to them, mur- 
dering and plundering the whites, and being mean- 
while fed by the United States Government. The 
two years’ experience which this agent has had of 
Indian ways have considerably shaken even his 
Quaker faith in the efficacy of a conciliatory policy. 
General Sherman says on his own account: 

The benevolent, civilizing peace policy, so urgently ad- 
vocated by a class in the Eastern States, has received a long 
and fair experimental trial with these Indians. They have 
been regularly fed, and the kindest treatment extended to 
them for two years By our authorities, but — —U—f 
the slightest effect. They have no more 
gratitude than so many wolves, and they are — 
stealing horses and mules, murdering men, ravishing wo- 
men, and enslaving children. Besides, they have not only 
openly acknowledged, but have boasted of these es. 
There was hardly a day, during our trip through the fron- 
tier settlements of Texas, that we did not hear of some per- 
sons who had suffered from Indian raids, and there seems 
to be no prospect of their ceasing. Many of them have the 
best modern arms, and they know how to use them well, 
which has given them cenfidence in their ability to cope 


with the whites in battle. They kill the buffalo with the 
bow and arrow, and this is about the only animal they hunt. 
They reserve all their ammunition for war purposes, and 
itis a well-known fact that they will sacrifice almost any- 
thing to get ammunition.” 


presented last week conoerning the convention at 
Okmulgee. Two years may indeed have failed to 
make any perceptable impression on the wild tribes 
but fifty years ago the ancestors of the Okmulgee 
delegates were probably just as bad. The question 
in General Sherman’s mind seems to be whether 
civilization, as represented by white settlers, shall 
triumph over the savages, just as water quenches 
fire, a large percentage being wasted in the opera- 
tion; or whether a rigorous policy shall be pur- 
sued something like that which Commodore Rogers 
has just practiced with regard to the Coreans. 


The “Ku-Klux” Committee, still sitting at 
Washington, have succeeded in eliciting an enor- 
mous amount of contradictory evidence, which is dif- 
ferently reported by different journals. The Tribune, 
for instance, gives an aecount of General Forrest’s 
testimony which, if true, does not speak well for his 
veracity, and makes d-*ductions which are still 
more damaging. The World, on the contrary, suc- 
ceeds in proving to its own satisfaction that the Ku- 
Klux is a myth, existing only in Radical brains. 
Now it is very easy to prove either view of the case 


as true without reference to any other part. 
Southerners swear that they know nothing ofsuch 
an organization, while equally credible Northerners 
swear that they have only escaped with their 
lives from the hands of mssked ruffians by 
the merest good fortune. There is probably 
false swearing on both sides, rather more, we 
are prejudiced enough to think, on the South- 
ern than on the Northern side, but we can 
easily believe that many a Southerner knows 
nothing whatever about this Order or Klan, or 
whatever it may be, and when we consider the 
different accounts which equally credible witnesses 
will give in court, concerning a simple local affair, 
we may the more readily see what a wide field for 
discrepancies is offered when the whole South is the 
theater of action, and persons from its remotest 
districts the witnesses. We shall have elaborate 
majority and minority reports in the Fall, and most 
people will read and believe one or the other, as 
the case may be, but we are unable to perceive how 
all this is going permanently to civilize Southern 
outlaws, reform Northern adventurers, or what 
is of the chiefest importance, protect peaceful 
school-teachers, agrees and settlers from midnight 
outrage. 


FOREIGN. 


HERE is little new from France this week, 
public attention being absorbed in the elec- 
tions which occurred on Sunday the 2d inst. No 
less than 120 seats were vacant, and as they were to 
be filled from districts scattered all over the coun- 
try, full returns will give a very fair indication as to 
the state of public opinion on the great quegtions 
between Republicans and Monarchists. The election 


returns, as reported by telegraph, are very meager ; 


and, as we go to press, nothing is certainly known, 
except that Gambetta and Lecesne have been elect- 
ed from Havre. In spite of the remarkable char- 
acter of the Financial estimates introduced with 
the approval of M. Thiers by the Finance Min- 
ister, Pouyer-Quertier, the French loan was ta- 
ken almost as soon as it was offered in Eu- 
ropean market. The bill proposed as above, and 
presumably passed by the Assembly, although we 
have seen no positive statement to that effect, 
provides for no income-tax, and imposes no tax 
upon luxuries as such. The estimated increase 
of the French Debt is $1,750,000,000 in all, and some- 
thing like $100,000,000 will have to be collected in 
taxes. This sum it proposed to raise by taxes upon 
deeds of transfer, sugar, coffee, raw materials and 
miscellaneous articles. In the aggregate, however, 
these articles, according to the estimate, will pay 
only about $75,000,000, and as tobacco, salt and in- 
comes are not taxed at all, it may be that a part or 


obtained from these sources through a supplement- 
ary act. 


General Trochy has been before the Assembly 
defending his conduct during the Prussian siege of 
Paris, making, in the course of his two speeches, 
some interesting contributions to the history of the 
war, and some personal allusions to certain mem- 
bers of the Assembly which were the reverse of 
complimentary. The council of war which the 
Emperor summoned on August 17th could not have 
been very satisfactory to him, for according to Gen. 
Trochu it expressed its opinions as follows: 

The Emperor has abandoned the Government by ome 
to take the command of the army at such a distance. 
Majesty has just abandoned the command of the army, — 
given it up to Marshal Bazaine. He is alone at the Camp of 
ChAlons without any army; de facto he has abdicated both 
the Government and the command. Unless His Majesty 
wishes to abdicate altogether he is bound to resume either 
the Government or the command of the army.” 

The Emperor acquiesced in this, but the council 
added that in its opinion he could not resume com- 
mand of the army if he wanted to, therefore, eto., 
etc. Thereupon Trochu, at the Emperor’s request, | Dressea 


ter of the mission, undertook to precede him in re- 


army should become the army of relief for Paris. 
Trochu reached the Tuileries the same night, with 
authority to assume command of the city and its 
defenses. On reporting to the Empress that her 
husband was coming to resume the reins of govern- 
ment, she pronounced the plan a device of enemies 
to procure the Emperor’s death, and protested 
against his advancing nearer than Chälons, as also 
against his name appearing iu any shape before the 
populace. Then followed Sedan and the siege, and 


| Trochu’s account of the latter confirms our previous 


This is not so encouraging a view as that which we 


if every part of the evidence is to be accepted 


all of the $25,000,000 still to be provided for, may be] 


and with a full appreciation of the perilous charac- | Beef, plain 
turning to Paris, stipulating that MacMahon’s | State Extra. # 


opinion of his unimpeachable honor. So long as 
was possible, he was loyal to the Empire, and when 
that ceased to exist he was loyal to the Republic, 
and did his best to defend Paris. It is evident that 
he failed where he could not help failing. He was 
ineapable of believing in the cause. He saw failure 
in the future, and could not infuse into his troops 
an ardor which he did not himself feel—a fatal lack 
in a commander of Frenchmen, and especially of 
National Guards. As an organizer, Trochu certain- 
ly distinguished himself, for in the short time which 
intervened between Sedan and the investment of 
Paris, the latter city was furnished with provisions | an 
and munitions of war which outlasted one siege and 
went a good way toward outlasting a second. The 
impression which the defense makes at this distance 
is very favorable, but its reception by the Assembly 
is not yet announced. 


The International, of which we gave some brief 
account last week, and of which we hoped, aud still 
hope, better things, appears to be showing its colors, 
in the English language, and in a way which will 
not gain for it very warm admirers among thought- 
ful workingmen. The English Communists have, in 
short, issued a manifesto, signed by numerous well- 
known working-men, wherein the whole course of 
the Paris Commune is glorified from beginning to 
end. It justifies the murder of the priests, on the 
ground that they were originally imprisoned as 
hostages to prevent the Versaillists from shooting 
Communal prisoners; that the shooting was con- 
tinued ; and that their lives had thus been forfeited 
over and over again. How could they be spared 
any longer after the carnage with which MacMahon’s 
praetorians celebrated their entrance into Paris!“ 
The fact that the execution of the priests was one 
of the last acts of the Communists, and hence could 
only provoke farther excesses on the part of the 
soldiery, weakens even this pitiful excuse. The 
manifesto, however, goes on in the same strain, de- 
nouncing all mankind, save the working men only. 
Earnestly desiring as we do a better state of things 
for the working classes, it is disheartening to see 
such theories as these gaining adherents, especially 
as there is no plan proposed by which the desired 
end is to be peacefully approached. War to the 
knife, and the “abolishment of class-property,”’ 
whatever that may mean, appears to be the clear- 
est extant definition of the megus whereby . 
is to be reorganized. 


The English Army Reform Bill has passed 


through the Committee, and is now probably in the 


shape in which it will finally become a law. So 
strong and persistent has been the opposition to this 
Bill that only the Purchase clauses, and those pro- 
viding for the transfer of the Militia and Volun- 
teers from the Lords Lieutenants of Counties to the 
Crown, have been insisted upon by the Govern- 
ment. On the announcement of this concession, 
Mr. Disraeli intimated that he had only approved 
the abolition of Purchase as a means for the sake of 
army reorganization, which was now manifestly 
abandoned. He therefore urged the entire with- 
drawal of the bill. Mr. Gladstone replied that the 
opposition (meaning Mr. Disraeli) ‘deserved an 
epithet which he would not apply to it,” and said 
that the Government must and would clear the 
ground for reorganization by abolishing Purchase, 
and the privileges of the Lords Lieutenant. Itis 
believed that the faction known as the Colonels“ 
would have continued their opposition to the bill 
even in its amended form, if the Government had 
not hinted that an existing law would be enforced 
which would cut off certain extra-regulation per- 
quisites appertaining to the said colonels, if they 


proved intractable. The bill, therefore, passed the 


Committee, which is equivalent to passing the 
H 

Rome, on Monday of this week, was thronged with 
the friends of new Italy. The Official Gazette has 
been transferred from Florence. Senators, depu- 
ties, and mayors gathered zealously and in numbers 
to greet Victor Emmanuel, who was to arrive from 
Naples; and Prince Humbert hastened from the 
late capital on the same mission. 


The Markets. 


PRODUOE. 
RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows 
Baril bush... — Cut-meats, 7 Pork. 
bush... 341 bbis. Lt Resin. bbis..... 7.85 
Beet. pkas..... 198 | Flour, bbls, 65,861 | Rye, bush..... 
Butter. pkgs .. 14.34 Hops. bales 1.870 | Sides, Leather, 8455 
Ch „ks. E kegs...... 247 | -hhds.. 
Corn, busn..... Lard, pks...... 2,068 | do. 
Corn * bags. u Wheat. bush.. 603,298 
Cotton. bales.. 7.514 Fon 
Wholesale Prices Current on n July ist, were as fol- 
lows: 
Grain, etc. 
White W. ..$1.58@1.79 | Corn. # bush............ 
‘push. 1.58% | Rye. # bush............ 15 


. bu. 
Fleur and Meal. 


Extra. # 6006.80 Southern — — 
Medium - §.10@5.65 do. 5.06.75 
Western medium Corn-Meal, inf to ex. 3.504. 15 
Bxtra Genesee, # bb}. . 6. 858. 75 
Previsiens. 

Prime elty. do 


75 | Beef. India Mess. # to. 
00 j Shoulders. 656 
Batter. 


Beef. ex. M 


Cheese. 


Broom corn is quiet. Beeswax is firm, but rather quiet. Honey 
nominal. Feathers firm at full prices. Rags are in fair demand. 


4; 3 15@20 
Broom corn, red, Y 8 oney 


Sanitary. 


Scientific and 


Venus were in conjunction, 


HOSPITALS. 
4 benefits of hospitals are incalculable and 


those of our country are bebind none in the 
world. Our physicians and surgecus may well 
be praised for their skill, which is thus’ brought to 
public notice, and for the excellent appointme uts 
of the institutions under their care. ClexDlimess 
and kindness are pre-eminently characteristics of 
American hospitals. It still remains to be said that 
in the opinion of intelligent men some great changes 
in the general system of management are desirable. 
It is grand to see airy four-story buildings of stone- 
Wards lined with comfortable beds which give a 
sense of comfort, make one happy to think that 
here, poor, diseased humanity can find a chance for 
quiet recovery, or, at least, a place in which to die 
in peace. But modern discoveries are showing us 
more and more emphatically that the germs of dis- 
ease gather in all manner of places and substances, 
and hold tenaciously in spite of the most thorough 
applications of disinfectants. A hospital that has 
been in use for many years, no matter how care- 
fully kept, must become, to a certain degree, un- 
wholesome, if not even poisoned. There are mats. 
and carpets, and oil-cloths, and all manner of ma- 
terials which have the tendency to become infected. 
It is by no means known yet how extensively germs 
connect themselves, more or less permanently, 
with the various substances which make up a build- 
ing. Prof. Tyndall finds them asséciated with the 
dust of the air. What collections of them may 
there not be in the cracks of an old building, or 
with dust wheresoever it may lodge itself? We 
have not seen this matter discussed, but would ven- 
ture to suggest that hospital dust, inevitable in 
spite of all cleanliness, may be as dangerous a com~ 
pound as any to be found in a drug-store, and, at 
least, may be looked upon with suspicion. The 
remedy, if such is needed, is not altogether within 
the power of the medical profession. The public is 
pleased with imposing and permanent buildings, 
and it may take some time to persuade many that 
one-story temporary structures, to be entirely re- 
moved and replaced every few years, would, after 
all, be the wisest administration of benefit to the 
sick. If some benevolent man, who wishes to do a 
public good, will give his money to try such an 
experiment, the results may be far greater than any 
contributions to the architectural glories of the 
country in the name of charity. 


ANT-POWER. 


URING a recent rain-storm some ants made 
the discovery that the position they had 
selected for a nest, although well up on the side of 
bank, was flooded with water. How they managed 
to survive the freshet it is difficult to say, but next 
day they were seen working with great energy in 
moving eggs across country to higher regions. They 
established a tortuous track which was strictly fol- 
lowed, although an engineer, if they had had one 
in their community, might have diminished the 
labor. We took the occasion to take the time of 
one individual. He was carrying a load, say at least 
equal to two-thirds of his own weight, mostly up- 
hill and over many obstructions, and he took no 
stop for rest, but rather seemed anxious to run 
ahead of his companions, which he did in several 
instances. He accomplished the journey of fifteen 
feet in seven minutes and forty seconds. At this 
rate it would have taken him forty-five hours to 
travel a mile. The creature measured his own 
length, in the fifteen feet, 1,440 times, as his size was 
about the eighth of an inch. A man to measure 
his own length, say five feet six, 1,440 times, would 
travel a mile and a half, which he could not do in 
the time, with no load, no obstruction and no up- 
hill ; while a load proportionate to the ant’s would, 
within a short distance, break his power of endur- 
ance. Itis said that some ants can carry ten times 
their own weight. 


YACHTING. 


— 

NE of the best recreations for mind and 

body is found in yachting. It is a noble sport, 
tending to cultivate skill and courage, and to de- 
velop the muscles of the body about as equally as 
anything else. The sea-air and bathing is found to 
be for many constitutions just the thing that is 
wanted. We are acquainted with several profes- 
sional gentlemen who have saved their lives by 
taking to this amateur seaman’s life for their Sum- 
mer vacations. Hardly anything could give more 
absolute relief to the mind. With all the attention 
required to the sailing, and the multitude of objects 
that call the attention in cruising, the mind has to 
quit its hold on shore and shore avocations in the 
most complete manner. The drawbacks are that it 
oo | 8 a somewhat expensive pleasure, and that many 
are suspicious of it as leading to dissipation. It is 
not nearly so expensive as many suppose from the 
way in which those who can afford it contrive to 
spend money on their yachts, and it no longer need 
bring a young man into association with dissipa- 
tion. There are agreat many excellent men whose 
conduct is above suspicion of reproach, who own 
yachts; and we know of at least one club, which 
takes pride in maintaining the proprieties of life 
with as much care afloat as ashore, in which a 
‘young man would find himself in safe company. 


— On the evening of June 2ist the Moon and 
and the approach was 
very close. Venus was in position directly beneath 
one horn of the new moon, and together they strik- 
ingly resembled an interrogation point. It wasa 
very beautiful sight. 


—A royal vine in England of the Hamburg 
grape, which is very old, bears from 1800 Ibs. to 
a ton of grapes annually. It is tended with great 
care, and single bunches have been taken from t 


weighing fourteen pounds. 
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AMERICAN FRUITS AND FRUIT TREES. 


ESSRS. JOHN WILEY & SON, of this city, 

have just published a handsome duodecimo 

volume of nearly seven hundred pages, entitled 

Selected Fruits: from Downing’s Fruits and Fruit 

Trees of America. It is, in fact, an abridged edition 

of the larger work, which always has been, and, 
witb. recent additions, stillis the authority on Ameri- 

Cn fruits. Mr. Charles Downing, who has done the 
editorial work of the present volume, has endeavor- 
ed to reduce the copious materials ready to his 

hand in the Encyclopedia,” to such dimensions 

as will bring the book within the means of many a 

horticulturist, amateur, and professional, who can 

hardly afford to purchase the parent work, and can 
still less afford to be without it. Mr. Downing has 
‘introduced accounts of several new varieties of 
fruit, with the sectional outlines which enable 
the fruit-grower to recognize the characteristics 
of whatever variety he may wish to identify. 
There are in this book some four hundred illustra- 
tions of this character, drawn apparently with great 
care, and an allowable and necessary tendency 
slightly to exaggerate those features of the differ- 
ent species which constitute the individuality of 
each. The thirty-two chapters into which the work 
is divided are as follows: The first eight to the dif- 


ferent methods of propagation, training, transplant- 


ing, soil, and insects; the next chapter, a long one 
of nearly five hundred pages, to the apple; and the 
succeeding ones to the different varieties of miscel- 
laneous fruits, from pears and peaches to nuts and 
strawberries. The price of this valuable book is 
$2.50. It should prove very useful to all fruit- 
growers, whether they are in earnest or at 8 in 
that branch of farm-gardening. 


THE CROPS. 


HE official report on the crops describes the 
season as peculiar for the recurrence of severe 
frosts in the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. In the 
former these occurred during the latter part of 
April, and a severe drought followed, lasting in 
some localities as long as eight weeks. In the Gulf- 
Coast States rain was abundant in both April and 
May, attended with a low temperature. 

The wheat acreage of the country has been in- 
creased. The average, as carefully calculated from 
our returns, in comparison with the breadth sown 
last year, shows an increase in the following States: 
New York, 1 per cent.; New Jersey, 2; Ohio, 6; 
Michigan, 4; Wisconsin, 4; Minnesota, 10; Lowa, 15; 


Kansas, 30; Nebraska, 25; Oregon, 3. A small de- 


crease appears in the New England States; in Penn- 
sylvania, a reduction of 2 per cent.; Maryland, 3; 
Kentucky, 2; Indiana, 2; Mississippi, 2; and South 
Carolina, 8. The average increase in acreage is esti- 
mated at 4 per cent., or about three-fourths of a 
million acres. The condition of the crop in Massa- 
chusetts is placed at 14 per cent. below an average; 
Connecticut, 6; New York, 2; Virginia, 8: North 
Carolina, 18; South Carolina, 27; Georgia, 25; Ala- 
bama, 23; Mississippi, 4; Texas, 14; Arkansas, 13; 
Tennessee, 26; Kentucky, 20; Indiana, 3; California, 
42. The States reporting superior condition are: 
Delaware, 2 per cent. above average; Maryland, 2; 
West Virginia, 4: Ohio, 7; Michigan, 6; Wisconsin, 
6; Minnesota, 2; Illinois, 3; Iowa, 8; Missouri, 4; 
Kansas, 9; Nebraska, 6; Oregon, 4. 

While the planting and germinating season was 
generally cool, it opened early, being preceded by 
genial and sunny weather. The temperature of the 
soil has not been reduced by the evaporation of 
heavy falls of rain, and consequently the crops of 


all but the cotton States are more advanced than 


usual, and the grain harvests are commencing a 
week, in some places ten days, earlier than usual. 
The acreage of corn will not be reported until 
July. The reports so far as received are favorable 
as to condition. The State of Illinois is green with 
corn-fields, which were planted early, and grew 
vigorously. In sod-land, cut-worms have been very 
troublesome, in many instances rendering a re- 


planting necessary. 
A DANGEROUS HOAX. 


ARMERS in various parts of the country have 
been swindled by the following ingenious proc- 
ess. A professed agent for seeding-machines, or 
owner of a patent-right, induces some responsible 
farmer to accept an agency for the sale of his ma- 
chines, a contract being signed in the form of a 
note whereby the farmer agrees to pay ten dollars 
when he has sold two hundred and fifty dollars’ 
worth of the machines. When the note falls due, 
the farmer is astonished by the presentation by the 
agent of the nearest bank, of a note like the fol- 
lowing: 
OLYMPUS, June Ist, 1871. 
One year after date, I promise to pay to James Brown or 
order, Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars 
for value received, at ten per cent. per annum, 
payable at Olympus H. COWLEY. 
Witness: Joan DOR. 
This the agent declares was „ by the beni 
at a discount to accommodate a stranger in want of 
money. The agreement which the unsuspecting 
farmer really signed may be seen by reading the 
three following lines as if they were continuations 
of the three lines ames the body of the above 
note: 
bearer Ten Dollars when I sell hy 
worth of seeding machines 
said Ten Dollars, when due is 
In its firs form the contract was all right, but being 
cut in two after signature, became as we have 
printed it, all wrong. 


BLASTING WITHOUT PowprER.—In some parts 
of the country the following plan is followed in 
breaking up the huge rocks which often abound on 
farms. In other districts it appears to be wholly 
unknown. Build a wood-fire all round and over the 
rock. Brush will do if you have plenty of it. If the. 
rock is buried in the ground, digaroundit. The ex- 


die caused by the heat. usually causes the rock 


words came unbidden to our mind, 


to burst in small pieces, but if it does not, draw the 
firebrands quickly from the top and dash on a pail- 
ful of cold water. This seldom if ever fails, as the 
sudden contraction of the cooled surface breaks the 
rock. We have known this method practiced for 
something likea quarter of a century, and have 
heard of it as practiced by our fathers in ages past, 
yet here we find it published in an exchange as 
something new in American farming. 


Polsox Nd WEEDs.—The Canada Farmer says 
that a most efficient and inexpensive agent for the 
destruction of weeds can be made by boiling four 
pounds of arsenic and eight pounds of soda in 
twelve gallons of water. To every gallon of this 
boiling mixture three gallons of cold water should 
be added, and the liquid carefully sprinkled over 
the walks while it is yet warm. It is desirable to 
do this in fine weather, and when the walks are dry, 
so that the weeds and weed seeds may have a full 
benefit of the application. Care must be taken not 
to let the liquid fall on the leaves or reach the roots 
of any plant it is not desired to kill. In twenty-four 
hours after the poison is put on the walks every 
weed will be killed; and if it be once thoroughly 
done, it will keep the walks clean through the 
whole season. 


THE Potato Bue.—Another sin is laid to the 
charge of this striped pest of the western farmers. 
He is actually accused of killing sheep. A flock of 
sheep in Michigan was pastured in a last year’s 
potato-field, when seven lambs and one sheep died 
without any apparent cause. Another sheep was 
nearly dead, but on being examined was found to 
be afflicted with potato-bugs which had concealed 
themselves in his wool. It is supposed that in bit- 
ing to relieve the irritation caused by the bugs or 
by ticks, the sheep became poisoned. At all events, 
the flock was driven to another pasture, and no 
deaths have since occurred. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ORTY years ago, Dr. Channing remarked, 
“IT have noticed that, after a revival of re- 
ligion in a church, the church becomes wearied with 
its minister and dismisses him; so it was inferred 
that the Spirit of Géd was notin the revival. This 
is no logical inference. The logical inference may 
have been that the minister did not follow the in- 
timations of the Divine Spirit; he did not respect 
the law which God has written in the human soul, 
that one sensibility be relieved by another. He be- 
came wearisome by the monotony of his addresses. 
His pressure of truth was so unvaried that it be- 
came a puncture. He worked upon the sensibilities 
until he wore upon them. It is grateful to 
see the clear shining of the sun after a rain. It is 
not a change from truth to falsehood, which men 
need, but from one form of truth to another.—Prof. 
Edwards A. Park. 


—Many years ago an invitation was extended 
to the children of the then only Unitarian church 
to join in this festival [Sunday-school Anniversary]. 
The invitation was accepted and preparations were’ 
going on, when all at one the invitation was with- 
drawn, on the gnound that St. Ann’s church (Episco- 
pal) would not join in the celebration if the Uni- 
tarian children were permitted thus to associate 
with Evangelical boys and girls. Since that 
time, the pupils of the Unitarian and Universalist 
schools have been rigorously excluded from the an- 
nual festival. Last Tuesday, the pupils gazed from 
the doors and windows upon the long and splendid 
procession of their schoolmates and playmates as it 
passed by, and wondered why they themselves were 
not there. As we saw their thoughtful faces, the 
Suffer the 
little children and forbid them not.’’ There came 
also certain other words of the Saviour which we 
need not quote.—Liberal Christian. 


—As De Quincey says that a man who indulges 
himself in murder will presently come to Sabbath- 
breaking and procrastination, so those who defer to 
the majority in all great public concerns will find 
themselves easily yielding to it in private duties. 
The tendency of a popular system is to force a man 
to regard himself as one drop only in the flood of 
the majority. He forgets that the flood is only an 
aggregate of drops. So he does not feel that the 
public is but the private multiplied. He reads an 
offensive paper, he sees a mean aotion—“ The public 
likes it!’’ he says, with a shrug and a sigh. Who 
likes it? Does he like it? Does his neighbor like it? 
Why do they not bring their influence to bear? 
What he says is only an excuse for his cowardice. 
Curtis, in Harper’s. 


—Our own day has witnessed the first exact 
measurement of the distance of the nearest fixed 
star, which is twenty-one millions of millions of 
miles. A learned calculator has shown, that in the 
space around our solar system there is room in 
one dimension, or one straight line, for twelve 
thousand solar systems; in two dimensions, or in 
one plane, there is room for one hundred and thirty 
‘millions of solar systems, and in an actual sidereal 
space of three dimensions there is room for one and 
a half million millions of solar systems, the size of 
our own. Such are the blanks in the scheme; how 
fearful the thought of such physical immensity !— 
Dr. Alexander. 


—The son of a well-known New Haven poli- 
tician, whose name begins with B., is a freshman at 
Yale, and was seated at the recitation near the 
colored student, Bouchet. Whereupon B. senior 
wrote to one of the professors asking, as a personal 
favor, that he would change the young man’s seat, 
as it was distasteful to him to sit so near a negro. 
The Professor wrote back that at present the stu- 
dents were ranged in alphabetical order, and it 
was not in his power to grant the favor; but “ next 
term the desired change will be brought about, 
for, scholarship then being the criterion, Mr. 


Jim the fourth.“ 


Bouchet will be in the first division, and your 5 


im the class. 


—I was once walking with a farmer through a 
beautiful field, when he chanced to see a tall thistle 
on the other side of the fence. In an instant he 
sprang over the fence, and cut it off close to the 
ground. 

Ils that your field?” I asked. 

Oh no,“ said the farmer, but bad weeds don’t 
care much for fences, and if I should leave that 
thistle to blossom in my neighbor’s field, I should 
soon have plenty in my own.”’ 

I wish all fathers and mothers would think of 


that. The evil weedsin your neighbor’s field will 


scatter seeds into your own. So it is worth while to 
pull them up in self-defense. Every weed pulled 
up in your neighbor’s field is a dangerous enemy 
driven away from your own. 


—Belief in these things [spirit-manifestations} 
is by no means confined to the illiterate or vulgar. 
Some of the wisest, most practical, most refined men 
ae among us give them unswerving confi- 
den How do they explain these mysteries? Is 
there no way by which they can make this hurly- 
burly of raps, dancing-tables, inane rhapsodies, and 
colored daubs representing the Eye of Jehovab,”’ 
as attractive to the ordinary mind as the heaven of 
which they have robbed us—the shadow of eternal 
beauty and eternal peace from hills afar off, beyond 
which each man in his rare best moments saw his 
God and his loved ones as in a dream ?—N. F. Trib- 
une. 


An unbeliever, while vehemently discussing, 
ih a crowded room, the subject of religion, confi- 
dently exclaimed, ‘‘I should like to meet that Bish- 
op of Litchfield ; I'd put a question to him that would 
puzzle him.“ 

„Very well,“ said a voice out of another corner, 
„now is your time, for I am the Bishop.“ 

The man was rather startled, but presently said, 
“Well, my lord, can you tell me the a: to 
heaven!“ 

„Nothing ensier,“ answered the Bishop; you 
have only to turn to the right, and go straight for- 
ward.“ 


—A Western menagerie company recently pur- 
chased in Africa a baby elephant, forty-seven inches 
high, and had him shipped by steamer to New York 
and thence by express to headquarters. On the way 
the propensity for mischief showed itself in the ani- 
mal. He broke open the mail-bags, abstracted a 
letter therefrom, broke it open and took out a draft 
for over $3,000, destroyed the letter and envelope, 
and when discovered by the keeper had the draft 
safe in his trunk, it not even being torn. 


—Causeless depression is not to be reasoned 
with, nor can David’s harp charm it away, by sweet 
discoursings. As well fight with the mist as with 
this shapeless, undefinable, yet all-beclouding hope- 
lessness. If those who laugh at such melancholy did 
but feel the grief of it, for one hour, their laughter 
would be sobered into compassion. Regolution 
might, perhaps, shake it off, but where are we to find 
the resolution, when the whole man is unstrung ?— 
Spurgeon. 


—There are three kinds of men in the world 


the Wills, the Won’ts, and the Can’ts. The first 
effect everything; the others oppose everything. 
„Iwill“ builds our railroads and steamboats; I 
won’t’’ don’t believe in experiments and nonsense; 
while ‘“‘I can’t’’ grows weeds for wheat, and com- 
monly ends his days in the slow digestion of bank- 
ruptcy. 

—While ten men watch for chances, one man 
makes chances; while ten men wait for something 
to turn up, one turns something up; so while ten 
fail, one succeeds and is called a man of luck, the 
favorite of fortune. There is no luck like pluck, and 
fortune most favors those who are most indifferent 
to fortune. 


—The Catholic World says of the founders of 
New England, He who studies their character im- 
partially will acknowledge that they possessed a 
high degree of intellectual activity, and that their 
success in governing themselves was wonderful, 
considering the age—they had at least faith in God, 
which is more than many of their descendants 
have.” 

—An old grumbler, complaining to the king of 
Sparta of the degeneracy of the times, got this left- 
handed sympathy: “* What you say is undoubtedly 
true, for I remember that, when I was a boy, I 
heard my father say that, when he was a boy, he 
heard my graudfather say the same thing.“ 


—During a fine starlight evening lately, a 
juvenile astronomer, after a silent and profound 
scrutiny of the heavens, asked his mother abruptly 
where the stars came from. Mamma replied, “I 
don’t know, Willie.“ Les, you do, too.“ No, 
Willie, I don’t know where the stars come from.“ 
„Well, you bet I do. The moon laid em.“ 

A County Treasurer in Iowa, whose safe was 
broken into and robbed a few days ago, gives notice 
that he will have the safe lathed and plastered 
again in a few days, and it will be as good as ever it 
was.’’ 


—Punch bas u letter from Dante, in the spirit- 


world. He says the old insoription over the gate of 
the Inferno—“ Leave hope behind, ye who enter 
here“ —has been to Jet on parle Fran- 


cats. 


A man in Illinois is reported to be very angry 


because the published notice of his marriage hap- 
pened to conclude with Funeral at his late resi- 
dence, on Tuesday, at 2 P.M. 


—The Christian needs a reminder every hour; 
some defeat, surprise, adversity, peril; to be agi- 
tated, mortified, beaten out of his course, so that all 
remains of self will be sifted out.—Dr. Bushnell. 


—Women, however lovely they may be in per- 
son, rarely excite true admiration if they are ig- 
norant of the art of conversing well. 

—“ What is the plural of penny!“ inquired a a 
schoolmaster. “ Twopence!” shouted the sharpest 


Publi shers’ Department. 


index to Vol. 111. 
This number of the Christian Union commences a new 


volume. A Title-Page and full Index of the Contents of 


the volume just finished, running from January to July, 
have been prepared and will be mailed to any one who, 
desiring to bind the volume, will send a 2-cent stamp to pay 
the postage. It is not thought worth while to issue it to 
the thousands who do not preserve their papers from week 
to week, and to whom an Index would be only so much 
waste paper. 
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One of our papers advises its readers about making prep- 
arations to visit the mountains, seashore, or springs, to 
come on to New York with empty trunks (or no trunk at 
all), and after resting over night at one of our hotels, to pay 
a visit to the retail palace of A. T. Stewart & Co., where 
they can at short notice be equipped from“ head to foot.“ 
in costume of the latest styles as to material, etc., and at 
popular prices. This would at least save all trouble of look- 
ing after one’s baggage. : 


When does your Subscription Expire 7 

Hereafter the Publishers will always stop the CHRISTIAN 
UNION at the expiration of the time for which it is paid, so 
that if you wish to continue it. it would be well to renew 
your subscription at least one week before the time ex- 
pires. 

Therefore, LOOK AT THE FIGURES on the little printed 
label of the wrapper, bearing your address, The date there 
shows the expiration of your subscription. If you war, the 
papers to come right along, send your renewal, with 00. 
During the coming Fall, the paper will be improved in vari- 
ous ways, and a valuable premium will be given to every 
subscriber, old and new. 
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Pictures! 

We have now mailed an engraving of Washington to ev- 
ery name on our lists entitled to that picture. Any sub- 
scribers who ought to have received it, and who have failed 
to do so, will do us a favor by notifying the Publishers to 
that effect. 


— 
— 


Time!. 

Subscribers who do not receive their papers regularly, 
or in proper time, will please inform the Publishers, that 
all irregularities may be corrected. 

— 

Plymouth Pulpit. 
Isa weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 pages, contain- 
ing in clear type, on fine paper, Mr. T. J. ELLINWOOD’s 
verbatim phonographic reports of the Rev. HENRY WARD 
BEECHER’S Sermons. Each pamphlet contains one sermon 
of the week previous, together with the Prayers before and 
after the sermon (which were added at the earnest request 
of many), and indication of the Scriptural Lesson read, and 
the hymns sung (Plymouth Collection). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, With MARSHALL’s “Washington” 
($3.00), and Plymouth Pulpit ($3.00) for one year for Five 
Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free to any one 
who will send us two new subscriptions with $6.00 for the 
CHRISTIAN UNION (with MARSHALL'S Washington). The 
last offer being to those not now subscribers to Plymouth 
Pulpit. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


General A. J. Pleasanton, 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Claims to have made a discovery in relation to the effect 
produced by the blue color in the sky in developing animal 
and vegetable life. That this color deoxygenates carbonic 
acid gas, supplying carbon to vegetation and sustaining both 
vegetable and animal life with Its oxygen. By a series of 
experiments, which he detailed before the Philadetphia So- 
ciety for promoting agriculture, he seems to prove the util- 
ity of this color among the blessings which God showers 
upon man. If, upon thorough investigation, his theory 
prove true, it will materially assist the farmer in bis efforts 
for the improvement of his farm and his stock. There is an 
improvement, which is now universally acknowledged, in 
the sewing-machines which the various factories are turn- 
ing out trom their workshops to the number of a half mil- 
lion each year. The Singer Manufacturing Company leads 
‘the van in this ameliorating work, and our citizens who 
throng the store of T. CASSIN, No. 336 Fulton st., Brook- 
lyn, appreciate the value of this particular make of sewing- 

machines. 


The Scientic American, in an article on unsafe oils, March 
4th, 1871, says: There are notable exceptions, of which we 
might mention Pratt’s Astral, an article which we bave 
used for many years, and found to be excellent in all re- 
spects. Moreover, we have never heard of an accident 
arising from its use.“ 


= 


A soft answer turneth away wrath, but a soft manipula- 
tion of that stained and tarnished cutlery in your kitchen 
with a little SAPOLIO will stir up every fountain of good 


| feeling in your wife’s heart, and make home happy. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR 1871. 

Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $16, which is $2.50 
a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $2) for a club 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the . 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty 
cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 
the paper is delivered. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to pay a liberal compensation. the ‘for 
TERMS, &c. 


HENRY BARTLETT has — of the Depart 
aaa, and is authorized to mung with advertise 


Me Youth's Companion 

Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and the 
family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and 
attractive in its matter, which is furnished by writers known 
throughout the whole country, and embracing topics of real 
interest to the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular and in- 
teresting weekly journal, for the young folks, issued in this 
country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with MARSHALL’s “ Washington” 
($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) for one year (to- 
gether $4.50) for Three Dollars and Sizty Cents; or, the 
Youth’s Companton, free for one year, to any one who will 

send us a new subscription, not his own, (with $3.00) to the 
CHRISTIAN UNION and MARSHALL'S Washington.“ Both 


offers to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
panion, 
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Financial. 


Gold has risen during the week on a speculative 
movement, based upon the foreign demand for 
specie. The “bulls,” it is understood, intend to 
try and work the market up, but they do not receive 
much encouragement. 

Governments have generally appreciated in 
price, and are favorably quoted in the London 
market. 

Money continues easy at 2 to 5 per cent. on call. 

The Stock Market was generally dull and de- 
void of interest, several favorite stocks, as will be 
seen from our quotations, falling off to a consider- 
able extent. 

The General Markets were aul und unset- 
t led early in the week, but became more active to- 
ward the close. The cotton dealers showed some 
disposition to speculate toward the end of the 
week. Coffees and sugars were lighter, and pro- 
visions steady, pork alone showing any activity. 
Freights were fairly active. 

The French Loan, so the telegraph informs 
us, was all taken up very promptly—Paris alone 
subscribing for 2,500,000,000 francs. Within six 
hours the Treasury agents 23 4.500, 000,000 
francs. 


The following table shows the highest quotations 
at the Stock a since our last: 
American Gold 1126.112113 


U. S. Cu ? 
8. 6 we 
U. 8. 6’ 8, 81. Co 


8, ] 
8. 5-20’ a, tA 
S. 5-20’s, 65. Cou. NI. ... 

. 8. 5-20’s, Reg., J. and J . 
. 5-20’s. 10, Cou. J. und J. 115.115 
S. 5-20’s, 67, Cou. J. and J 1 
1150115 


Cou. 


ol 
S. 5-20's, 68. Cou. J. and J. 
10-40 Reg. „„ ee e 


10-40 Oou 
entra! Pacific ‘gold bonds. 
N.Y. Cent. and Hudson con, siete 
N.Y. Cent. and Hudson serip.. wea 
Northwestern „„ . oe 73 


Nr 


Mil. 79.7934. 796 


vos "112%. 109, Wik. 10834 
IIK. 10 * 
N, 126. 15 * 


New Jersey Centra 112,111: 
arlem........ coos 126K, 


7-30 COLD LOAN 


OF THE 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Rapid Progress ofthe Work. 


The Hug of the Northern Pacific eig 
(begun July last), is being pushed forward wit 
— eat energy trom both extremities of the —— 
veral thousand men are employed in esota 
and on the Pacific coast. The grade is nearly com- 
preted 266 miles westward from Lake Superior: 
ins are running over, 130 miles of ished 
road, and tiack-layin rapidly progressing to- 
ward the Eastern bor A. “of 1 Dakota. Including its 
purchase of the St. Paul & Pacific Road, the North- 
ern Pacific Com nd by now has 413 m iles 2 2 
—— road. = 5 1 next this will be 


t 300 
A GOOD 


Jay Cooke & Co. 
recommend, us 
vestment, the 


MENT. 
now selling, and 
a Profitable and perfectly Safe 
First — * e Land Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northe sific Railroad Company. They have 
30 — to run, bear Seven and Three-Tenths per 
cent. gold interest (more than 8 per cent. currency) 
and are secured by first and only mortgage on the 
ENTIRE ROAD 2 ITS EQUIPMENTS, and also, as 
Tast as ube Road is completed, 

23,00 we of 


AC RES OF 1 LAND to 
track, or 500 Acres for each 31,000 B | 

. Tax; Principal — Interes 
Denominatons: Coupons, 


are exempt from U. 8 
85 Gold, d, $100 to #10,000. 
egistere to 
FOR 1100 NDS. Northern Pacific 
a ¥ times receivable at TEN PER CENT. 
PAR, in exchange for tee. Compas 8 
at their lowest cash price. Ro 
BEARING WAR 


can 

Bonds of the Company. The Land ak 
Road exceeds Fifty Million Acres. This, 225 
Sinking Fund will undoubtedly cancel the principal 

of the Company's bonded debt before it falls due. 
With their ample security and high rate of inter- 
est, there is no investment, pe to the peo- 
ple, which is MORE PROFITABLE OR 

EXCHANG 


U. S. FIVE- ‘WENTIES. 
The success of the — Government 5 per cent. 


Loan will compel the early surrender of United 
States 6 per cents. Many holders of Five-T wenties 
are now exchanging them for No 
Seven-Thirties, thus realizing a profit, 
and d greatly increasing their yearly incom 

SE — All marketable 
Bteoks and Bonds will be received at their highest 
current price in exchange for Northern Pacific 
Seven-Thirties. RESS CHARGES on Money or 
Bonds received, and on Seven-Thirties sent in re- 
turn, willibe paid by the Financial Agents. Full 
information, maps, pamphlets, etc., can be obtained 
on application at ‘any agency, or from the under- 


“rom JAY COOKE & Cb. 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific RailroadCo, 
By BANKS and BANKERS generally throughout 

the country. 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
261 and 263 Broadway, cor. Warren St, 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Pays Four per Cent. Interest — Annum on 
Deposit, subject to check at 

Pays] Five per Cent. Interest er Annum on 
Special Deposits remaining c months or longer. 

Empowered to act as Financial Agent for 
States, Corporations, and Individuals. — 

To act as Agents of Corporations in issuing, 
Registering, or Countersigning Certificates. 

To act as Trustees of Mortgages of Magreads 
and other Corporations. 

To act as Trustees for Married Women, and 
may take charge of and Manage their separate 
Property. 

The Company is a Legal Deqositary * 
paid into Court, 


NR. DO. MANCAM, P 
JAMES MERRELL. Prosident. 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States. 
85 Bleecker St., New York. 
Interest from date of deposit. Send for Circular. 
All deposits 3 I. Ganter. 


N J. ZUILLE 
Rail 


| Whether you wish to Buy or Sell, 
write to 
Road 


OHARLES W. HASSLER. 
Bonds. 


No. 7 WALL ST., 
NEW YORK. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
GOLD BONDS 


TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES 


COMBINED, 
HAVING A PAID UP CAPITAL OF 


EIGHT MILLIONS, 


With 280 Miles of Road in Operation, 
CONNECTING 


New York City with the Great Lakes 


BY THE 


Most Direct Route Possible. 
The Bonds Secured by a First Mortgage 
on the first forty miles west from 
New York city, at the rate 
of $30,000 per mile. 
$30,000 per mile already expended on 
that portion of the road. 


MAP AND CIRCULAR RELATING TO THE 
BONDS OF THE - 


Railway 


* 


OF 


NEW JERSEY, 
Indorscd by the N. F. & Midland Co., 
MAY BE HAD BY APPLICATION TO 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
No. 10 WALL Sr., 
AND 
THE MONTOLAIR RAILWAY 0OO., 
| No. 25 NASSAU ST. | 


OR LIVERPOOL, 
(Via Queenstown), : 
CARRYING THE U. S. MAILS. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 
STEAM COMPANY 


will dispatch one of their first-class, full power, 
iron screw steamship 


FROM PIER NO. 46. NORTH RIVER, 
— — ES DAYS. 


NEVADA, y 5. at 8 A.M. 
WYOMING. t. Nn 2 12, at 2 P. M. 
July 19, at 3 P.M. 
IDAHO, Ca . July 2%, at 12 M. 
COLORA pt. AN. Aug. 2. at 3 P.M. 
WISCONSIN. Apt. ILLIAMS..,...-Aug. 9. at 12 M. 
Cabin passage, 
Steerage passage, ge. (See No. 29 Broadway), $30 
eurrency. 


For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 63 Wall St. 


R QUEENSTOWN AND LIVER-’ 


Line of Royal Mail Steamers 


ted to sail as follows 
CIT OF 143. SP. u. 


ICK .....Thu ursday,, July 

CITY 4 BRUSSELS..... Saturday, Ju 

and each succeeding SATU URs- 
DAY, from pier 45 North river. 


RATES OF 
Payable in Gold. 
cabin 


To Pari 


Tickets can be bought 
hing to 
or further at at Com hy’s 
office. Agent, 
2 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Beil Founders, Troy, — V. 


— — 4 
r 

eamboat, Court-House, 
r 18. N mounted in the most approved 


af af 1 
an 2 etz sent N 


Addre Troy. N 
PHILADELPHIA 


LOW-DOWN GRATES. 


THOS. S. DIXON & SONS, 
1324 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ALSO, 
WARM AIR FURNACES, 
RANGES, 
FRENOH GAS LOGS, 
- FIRE SOREENS, Etc. 


HE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


FAMILY FAVORITE ”’ 


Claim that itis ee by 
chine ever offered gow vor, he result 
of years of embodies many 
advantages over — lent in 
their time, cannot now hich, enc 
roduction. com the uired 
ENGTH, — — 


all be happy to prove by acto UAL 
RATION at of our agencies, that it 


ORE EASI be more readily 
LEARNED and OPER 44 is more convent 
LING, wit or OILING, C and HA 

ii WEAR longer, do MORE and BE R 


work with a given amount of time we labor ne 

finall br its wonderful RANGE and GAPACI1 

for ALL KINDS OF WORK, is better adapte 
ents of a FAMIL SEW. 


m uirem 
ID ees SHINE then any other in the market. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMP’Y, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Send to H RD & C 
Street, for 
vee sent per ress, C. O. 


The Little Corporal, 


AN 1 — MAGAZINE FOR Boys AND 
OLDER PEOPLE WHO HAVE YO NG 
Hearts. Terms $1.50 a year. Single number lic. 
Address JOHN E. MILLE Publisher. Chicago, III. 
DUTCHER’S Lightning FLY KILLER. 


DUTCHER’S DEAD SHOT tor Bed Bugs, 
TRY THEM, AND SLEEP IN PEACE. 


CHOICE DOGS OF ALL BREEDS. 


FRANCIS BUTLER, J 8 ~ New Yerk, has 
all the choice breeds o sale and 8 b 
8 75 


cents. 
es for all the diseases of s. Butler's New 


Work on The Dog, $2. Sent by m post-free. 
boarded and trained. * 0 rrets. A great 
Peek Ap, N. T. City. 
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CHARLES L. TIFFANY, HENRY SMITH, 
WILLIAM R. TRAVERS, EDWARD B. WESLEY, 
JOSEPH SELIGMAN, MANTON MARBLE, 
RICHARD B. CONNOLLY, JOHN TAYLOR JOHN- 
STON, 
HENRY HILTON, 


HENRY HILTON, 
President, 


n UCH SMITH, 
Vice-President, 


W. BUTLER DUNCAN, 
Treasurer, 
EDWARD P. BARKER, 


Secretary. 


By authority of the Board of Direetors of THE 
NEW YORK RAILWAY COMPANY, and in con- 
formity with the terms of the Act of Incorporation 
in that respect, the undersigned Commissioners on 
Stock Subscriptions give public notice for and on 
behalf of the Directors, and of such Company, 
that Books of Subscription for the Capital Stock 
thereof will be opened on WEDNESDAY, the 
TWENTY-EIGHTH DAY OF JUNE instant, at 
the following places in this City, viz.: 

At the Banking House of 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & Co., 

No, 11 Nassau street. 


At the Banking House of the 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 
No, 31 Union square, 


The Company is authorized to construct two Via- 
duct Railways or branches through the City of 
New York, on the east and west sides thereof, from 
a common starting point at or near Chambers St., 
between Broadway and Chatham St.; also across 
the Harlem River and through Westchester Coun- 
ty; with power to build additional] tines of railway 
or branches, from time to time, in any part of the 
City or Westchester County. The property acquirea 
by the Company is exempted from tares and assess- 
ments during the period allowed for the final comple- 
tion of the railway in the city, The Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Commonalty of New York are authorized 
and directed, with the approval of the Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund, to subscribe for Five 
Millions of Dollars of the stock of the Compa- 
ny, whenever one million dollars thereof has been 
subscribed for by private parties. This conditional 
amount of stock has been wholly subscribed for and 
taken by the Directors of the Company. On the com- 
pletion of either of the lines of railway to the line 
of Westchester County, the Supervisors of that 
County are authorized to issue the bonds of the 
County to such amount as the Supervisors shull 
deem expedient, to aid in the construction and ex- 
tension of the railway in and through that County. 
For the proper equalization of the interest of 
shareholders who may subscribe and pay in moneys 
at different times, the Directors are authorized to 
issue acrip for interest on such payments, payable 
out of the earnings. 


THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION will be as 
follows: 


TEN PER CENT. of the * of Stock sub- 
scribed for, to be paid in cash at the time of sub- 
scription. The residueto be paid as callea for by 
the Board of Directors on a notice of thirty days, 
but no call at any one time to exceed ten per cent. 

Scrip for interest at the rate of seven per cent. 
per annum will be issaed by the Company payable 
out of the first earnings of the Railway on all in- 
stallments paid on Stock subscribed for within 
thirty days after the Subscription Books shall be 
opened. 

The Company reserves the right to close the 
Subspription Books at any time after the twenty- 
ninth day of July, 1871. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 


Alexander T. Stewart, ) Commissioners 
John Jacob Astor, on behalf of 
Levi P. Morton, the Company. 


New Tork, June 16, 1871. 


ALBERT B. WALDRON, Auctioneer, 
Salesrooms, 108 Liberty and III Cedar Sts. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, &c. 
ON AT 10% O’CLOCE, 

will sell, as above, a 2 

ts, Mi Beddi t- 

rrors. n ut 

24 a one of th goods 
ave olfered this seaso 

dron & Cooke solicit sales . 4 — at 


residences of parties declining eoping. 
Terms moderate. 


COLTON. 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for,TEETH RETRACTION, 19 Coope 
Institute, New York. 


Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Albums, 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 


CRAPHOSCOPES. 
Imported and manufactured 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. ö 
591 Broadway. N. V., opposite Metropolitar Hot 
Res PHOTOGRAPHER, 
843 FIRST PREMIUM AMERICAN 
1866, and 70. 
rial Cards, $10 r doz. ; Cartes de Visi 
oz. Life Sized — Ten Dollars — 


The BABCOCK EXTINGUISHER 


Over four n actual fires put out j 


Send for its record. wr w. FARWELL v, 
122 Washington st 


per 


„Sec 
“ae 


{Songs for the Sanctuary. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, &o. 


The EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS 


PIANO-FORTE. 


Eacellent in Quality: 
Moderate Prices. 


The great combination of excellent qualities in 
the CHAMBERS PIANO have placed it in the fron 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and 
consequently the CHEAPEST PIANO. 

Send for a Circular, with Testimonials,ete 

{Formerly DUBOIS, STODART, BACON 
CHAMBERS. Established 1828.) Address 

T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 


99 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between Lith and 12th 
: streets, New York City. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. 8. BERRY & Co., 


789 Broadway, corner 10th Street. keep a fine * 

ment of Pianos, Organs, or Melodeons. for sa 

rent, at verv ‘sy prices, for cash. eir HALUET. 
AV & CO’S Pianos are unsurpassed. eir 


stock of second-hand Pianos and Melodeons is very 
tine and very They sell on small month) y 


1 and rent cheap. Their Organs, with the 
ox Angelica, are superb. Fou can get a good bargain 
there always. nos tumed and repaired. 


DUNHAM & SONS’ 


Manufacturers of 


PIANO FORTES., 


17 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 
of me COLISEUM: ORGAN; the 
Organ in PLYMOUTH CHURCH. Broo 
1 and of many hundreds of insuruments of 
— es, in every purt ot the country, and of all denom- 
ons. 


Represented in New York by 


JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 
Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely the sume terms as at the factory. 


A Great Offer. Wate 


Broadw 
will dispose ot ONE HUNDHED PIANOS. *MELO- 
NS. and ORGA 


ANS of six first-class makers, 


rtion cash, and bulance in monthly or — 


nstallments. 


METROPOLITAN 
Agricultural Works, 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE : 
Nos. 58 & 60 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


We manufacture and sell to Dealers and Farmers, 
MOHAWK VALLEY CLIPPER Steel Plows, 
Eagle and Peekskill Plows, Harrows, and Cultiva- 
tors of all kinds, Copper, Strip, and Telegraph Hay 
and Straw Cutters. Harrington’s, Holbrook’s, an 
Comstock’s Seed Sowers and Cultivators, and ever 
other implement needed by the Farmer. 


* 


Nishwitz’s Pulverizing Harrow, 
An Invaluable Implement to the Agriculturist. 
A Price $30, 


No. | Peruvian Cuano. 

Take Notice !—The mixing of Nc. 1 PERU- 
VIAN GUANO with worthless Guano, or earth of 
the same appearance, and selling the same as Pure, 
is being done extensively by unscrupulous dealers. 
Those who manipulate are so expert in the busi- 
ness that it is almost impossible to detect the fraud 
Bags are properly branded, and made to correspond 
with the original. Country merchants can make a 
larger profit by selling the mized article. We quar- 
antee what we sell to be PURE No. 1 PERUVIAN 


Lowest Market 
GUANAPE, PERUVIAN QUAN 0. 
BONE, Pure and Fresh Ground. 


Every Farmer, Gardener, and Fruit-Grower, who 


Ground Bone, as a manure; itis the cheapest and 
best fertilizer for the farmer. All soil must have 
Phosphate of Lime to make it fertile; Vegetation 
feeds upon it. PURE GROUND BONE will supply 
it. The Bone we sell is collected from our New 
York markets daily, and ground, and is, we believe, 
the best in the market. Farmers and Dealers sup- 
plied at Lowest Market Price. 


Lodi M’f’g Co.’s Double Refined Poudrette, 
$25 per Ton. 
Common Poudrette, - - per 


LAND PLASTER This ar article on some soils, 
lik a charm. 


The abov Fertilizers, tos xe, together with a 


as- 
sortment of A H oe 
ments, at and Retai 


Bone Meal prepared for Horses Clas ovine 
Poultry. Price, pounds. $1.50; 50 pounds, $2. 
By the Barrel, 5 ects. per pound. 


GRIFFING & CO., 
58 & 60 Cortlandt St., v. ¥. 


A.WILLARD& CO. 
W. LOOKING GLASSES. 


177 Canal Street, 
2d Riock West of the Bowery, New York, 


W. J. CRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Looxine- -GLASSES. 


(Above Canal Street). NEW YORK, . 


SHERMAN HOUSE, 
CHICAGO, 


te Court 1 
he largest and fi = 


North-West; 


| opened to 


the public — J aly 1861. 
EK BRO’S & WALTERS. 


GUANO. Farmers and Dealers 9 at the 


has had experience, knows full well the value of 


SILVER-PLATED 


THE 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA Co., 


WAREHOUSE and SALESROOMS, 
No. 199 BROADWAY, 


AND AT THE MAN UFACTORIES, 
WEST MERIDEN, CONN., 


Sole Proprietors. Manufacturers, and Patentees of 
the Celebrated . 


SILVER-PLATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE-PITCHERS, 


Superior in all respects to any others manufac- 
tured. They have the universal commendation 
of the trade, and are endorsed by 8. DANA 
HAYES, State Assayer of Massachusetts, whose 
certificate accompanies each Pitcher. They are 
not only cleaner and lighter, but are much more 
durable than the metal-lined pitcher. 

In addition to our unrivaled variety of fine Nickel 
and White Metal Electro-Plated Table Ware, we 
now offer an entire new line of Silver-Plated 


Persian, Roman, and Gothic Patterns 
OF 


FORKS AND SPOONS, 


Which for beauty ef design and finish cannot be 
excelled. Being extra heavily plated by our new 
Patent Proeess, which deposits the silver any re- 
quisite thickness on the parts mostly exposed to 
wear, they are unequaled for durability by any now 
in the market made by the old process. All spoons 
and forks plated by this improved method are 
stamped 


1847--ROCERS BRO’S--Xll, 


2 and our trade-mark as below. 


Trade Mark 
for 
Electro 
Plate 
WHITE 
METAL. 


Meriden Britannia Co's 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


A carefully selected stock of these justly cele- 
brated Goods for sale by 


CILMAN COLLAMORE, 


ee to G. COLLAMORE & Co., Importer of 
and Dealer in 


Fine French and English China, 


Class, otc., 
731 Broadway, New York. 


SSESSES all the of 
Standard Machin In its C 
pacitu—be the LARGEST FamilyMachine 
made. In its Stim mposed 
ORKING PARTS. 

a range 
h — 
quiet, and being 2 

com ended 
Bea Style and Finish. 
BUT ITS PRINCIPAL FBATURE IS ITS 


VERTICAL FEep!! 


is the most practical and desirable device 
fay the purpose possessed by any Machine, giv- 
THE DAvis the preference. and whi 
the Manufacturers claim makes it 


Superior to all other Machines. 
— has — before the public nearly 
ike other Machines, has not 
butted inte —— —DbDut in a quiet way has 
a great 2 on account of its many 
desirable qualities 
Agents are desired in ever 1 in tho 
1 8. not already occupied, 
to whom the m — liberal terms * to the trade 
will be given, by addressing the Manufacturers, 


THE DAVIS SEWING MAINE COMPA 


T. 
atertown, N. V. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
FIRE AND MARINE. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 
J. B. BENNETT, President. 


ITH LARGE CAP TAL IT UNITES FXPE- 
energ) rity—Is progressive. 
politan, an ith headquarters 
at the of | ulation. its complete system of 
business l ter, with a saving of time and 
mone y— Ite ht mont business: 2,000 
Agencies Established $700,000 Premi- 
ums! $200,000 Loases Paid! 7 and stock al- 
ready 20 per cent. premium — Full lines upon desir- 
able risks —All business conducted ine 
liberal and prompt spirit We — the public to 
v ANDES a fair trial and realize its superior 


* 
,21814 
B- reg. M. and N...... . 112,118 
13 
U 134 
1534 
U lad — 
103 
* 
— — 
——— 
for 
— — 
— 
Fe | 
of Lands are required to be devoted to rée-pur- — f 
— at % 
ayable in Currency. ~ : 
To London.......... 50] To London.......... 35 „ „„ „ * L ‘ 
To Halifax, N. 8... 20| To Halifax, N. 8.../ 15 | 2 
Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, A. 
L — ‘ E 4 8 
— 2 — — 
J 
A. — ZA 4 ss | = 
LE 
— 
| 


and most reliable and trustworthy cor- 


1,6 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION: 


Vol. IV., No. 1. 


-4 MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE. 
Dean Swift was walking on the Pheenix road, 
Dublin, when a thunder shower came on, and 
‘he took shelter under a tree, where a party 
were sheltering also—two young women and 
two young men. One of the girls looked very 
sad, till. as the rain fell, her tears fell. The 
Dean, inquiring the cause, learned that it was 
their wedding day; they were on their way to 
church, and now her white clothes were wet, 
and she couldn’t go. Never mind, I'll marry 
you,” said the Dean ; and took out his prayer- 
book, and then and there married them, their 
witnesses being present. To make the thing 
complete, he tore a leaf out of his pocket- 
book, and with his pencil wrote and signed a 
certificate, and handed it to the bride. It was 
as follows: 
“Und 
moray 


th 
Let 28 but Him who rules the —2 
Sever this man and woman asunder.” 


„ 
HARVEY Fk. A. S. HATCR. 
ta FISK & HATCH, 

BANKE/:s AND DEALERS IN 


New York, June 21, 1871 

It is estimated that nearly ONE HUN- 
DRED MILLIONS OF DOLLARS Will be dis- 
bursed in the month of July for interest 
and dividends on Government, State, 
City and Railroad Bonds, Railroad and 
Bank Stocks, Savings Bank Deposits, &c. 

A considerable proportion of this 
amount must seek reinvestment in safe 
and reliable securities. 

Preference will, of course, be given by 
prudent investors to those combining the 
best assurances of absolute safety with a 
liberal interest on their cost. 

The amount of the best class of securi- 
ties now available in the market, at 
prices which render them desirable and 
profitable for investment, is limited in 
comparison with the amount of capital 
‘which must seek investment from the 
approaching July disbursements, and the 
most substantial of these must be rapidly 
absorbed. 

Tue First MorntTGAGE GOLD Bonps or 
THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
Company offer peculiar inducements to 
judicious investors. 

i. The Road is under experienced, con- 
servative and honorable management. 

2. There is ample security for the en- 
tire mortgage, already existing in com- 
pleted Road, Equipments and work done. 

3. The regular and prompt payment of 
interest and the security of the principal 
are beyond question. 

4. It is an old and successful Road, with 
227 miles now in profitable operation, and 
100 miles addiiional nearly completed, 
extending itself in response to the de- 
mands of commerce, AS A GREAT East 
AND WEsT TRUNK LINE FROM THE Ar- 
LANTIC TO THE OuIO, and for the accom- 
modation of the immense mineral re- 
sources along its line. 

5. The traffic necessary to render its 
extension profitable does not depend 
upon a slow future development, but an 
enormous and profitable trade is already 
waiting for and inviting it. 

6. Tot CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAI 
ROAD COMPANY is one of the strongest 


porations in the country, with a well- 
established credit and possessing prop- 
erty and franchises of great value. 

7. The Loan is sufficient in amount to 
become widely known, popular and mar- 
ketable, while it will be but a slight tax 
upon the great * capabilities of 
the Road. 

Price of the bonds until further notice. 
92 and accrued interest from May 1. 

FISK & HATCH. 


THE 


PER CENT. MORTGAGE BONDS): 


New Orleans, Mobile and Texas 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


offer very superior advantages to parties desiring 
the safest and most profitable reinvestment of 


JULY DIVIDENDS 
surplus funds. 


or other These bonds are based 

upon 

lst—THE BEST Loco in the South for a largely 
paying road. 


24—ONE OF THE STRONGST RAILBOAD COMPANIES 
in the country, the list of leading stockholders 
embracing Hon. EDWIN D. MORGAN, Hon. JOHN 
A. GRISWOLD, Messrs. MORTON, BLISS & Co., 
J. & W. SELIGMAN & Co., L. VON HOFFMAN & 
CO., JAMES H. BANKER, HARRISON DURKEE, 
JOHN STEWARD, and other well-known capital- 


ists. 

3d—THE EXPENDITURE, by the stockholders, of 
nearly TEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS of their own 
funds in the construction of the line, before 
offering bonds for sale. Two-thirds the entire 
line is already built. 

4th—STATS AID, from Louisiana, to the amount of 
more than eight million dollars. 


The | 
First Mortgage Bonds 
‘payable Jann sary and Jul * 


the rate eight per cen rrency ork 
n per cent. — Shenton, at the option of 
or seven pe 


at the 
2898 desired. Price and accrued 
interest m July ist. 


One dollars invested in these than sev- 
more t 


cent. bonds will give the 
same — inv in new 


PThe fullest information given on application, 
W. B. SHATTUCK, Banker — 


AND 
Pinancial Agent, N. O., M. & T. RR. CO., 


For Ladies, Misses, Boys, and Infants, at half last 


DRY GOODS. 


NEW Sr SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW Street, 


OPENED BUT TWO WEEKS, 
HAS BY ITS CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
PROVED ONE OF THE GREATEST 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
EVER REALIZED IN TRADE. 


Enceuraged by the immense and daily increasing 
trade, the proprietor finding that 
First-Class Goods at Low Prices 
preciated on the Avenue, has Curing the 
m manufacturers and ver made for 
a 
shment in New York, including an 


STRAW GOODS. 


Th OPEN for ins on, and 
are one oir SALE at a very AD- 
VANCE, making 1 ABLE 

IN PRICED OU AL T. AND STYLE. 
GRAND 


STRAW "GOODS. 


ATTRACTION No. 1 
English, French, and Italian 
CHIP HATS 


from $2.20 to 
being less than half the . prices. 
CTION No. 
LEGHORN HATS, Wide Brim 8 $1.40 to $4.80. 
ATTRACTION No. 
Neapolitan Bonnets a and | Round Hats, 
ATTRACTION 119. 4, 
P BATS. reduced to Wo. 
oN No. 5. 
MISSES” SCHOOL HATS, 38 and 400. 
ATTRACTION No. 6, 


„OUR BOYS” HATS, 


% be matched elsewhere. 
NEW “IN: EVERY, BRANCH OPENED 


HOSIERY, 


LYLE’S 


Great Kid Glove Sale 
co INUES THIS WEEE. 

THE STOCK A IN LARGELY INCREASED. 
MORE OF THOSE VERY POPULAR MAKES. 
THE CELEBRATED SEAMLESS GLOVES. 
ALWAYS SOLD FOR 82. 

Only $1.25 A PAIR. 

THE “WONDER OF THE AVENUE, ie 


OUR 4 CENTS KID GLOV 
GIVES SPLENDID SATISFACTION. 


A BEAUTIFUL “EXTRA LONG” 
BUTTON GLOVE, in sll the NEW SHADES, 


ALL WARRANTED. 
WE GIVE NEW PAIRS FOR ANY OF THE 
ABOVE THAT RIP OR TEAR. 
REMEMBE 
THE GREAT KID GLOVE SALE AT 


THE GREAT POPULAR 
RESORT OF THE AVENUE, 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON. 
New Bonnet-Room Completed. 
DELIVERIES OF FASHIONABLE STRAW 
GOODS ‘EVERY DAY. 

Over One Hundred Thousand Trimmed and Un- 
trimmed 
HATS, BONNETS, and CAPS, 


month’s prices. 
SASH RIBBONS, BLOCK, and OTHER PLAIDS, 

: 65c., 75c., and 88c. per yard. 

GROS GRAIN RIBBON REDUCED. 
MAGNIFICENT FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
Just landed. 

DRESS TRIMMINGS, BUTTONS, LOOPS—Ex- 
amine. 


PARASOLS, at 25c., 40c., 50c., 75c. each—BSilk. 

1,000 RUFFLES AND BOUND SILK PARASOLS, 

$1 each—W orth Double. 

CHEAPEST LINE OF PALASOLS EVER OF- 
FERED. 

HOOP SKIRTS. at d cts., up. 

CORSETS, all Whalebone, 50c. 

28-BONE CORSETS, $1, and 40-BONE, $1 10 each, 

and $1 50, $1 75, and $2—cheap. 


Yankee Notion Department 


Full of Cheap Goods! 
LEATHER SATCHELS, 70c., 90c., 90c., and $1— 
unusually low. 

Line of cheap VALISES. 

JEWELRY, Milton Gold, 50c., 60c., 75c., 90c., $1 
r set. 
Cheap SILK FANS, 50c. and 75c., also 5c., 60., 80., 
100., 150., and 0. 

HAIR GOODS and HAIR NBTS—a speciaity. 

EMBROIDERIES, EDGINGS, INSERTINGS, 
BANDS, about 50c. on the dollar. 

PIQUE EMBROIDERIES, 1% inches wide, 20c. 
26c., 28c., le., and 35c. per yard. 

LACE COLLARS, POMPADOURS, TIDIES, 
VEILS, &e., 4c. 
BARCAINS IN GUIPURE LACES. 

HEMSTITCHED LINEN HANDEERCHIEFS, 
10c., 120., 150., 200. 25c., and 3lc.—at half price, 


nearly. 
DRESS PIQUES, 19c., 2ic., and 25c., up. 
BARGAINS IN VICTORIA LAWNS, NAIN- 
SOOKS, JACONETS, SWISS MULLS, STRIPED 
AND CHECKED GOODS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON. 


311, 311% Grand Street, 
300, S11, and 70 Allen Street. 
Fifth Block Kast from the Bowery. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON. 


BARGAINS IN 


Hosiery, Hosiery, Hosiery, 
For Gents. Ladies, and Misses. 
LADIES’ SUMMER UNDER-VESTS and DRAW. 
ERS at 35c., 500., 650., 750. Cheap. 
GENTS’ UNDERSHIRTS and DRAWERS from 

40c. up. 

GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 
HUNDREDS OF TIES, BOWS, and SCARFS 
For Ladies and Gents. 

THREAD GLOVES—New Designs. 


Bi... Darling Self-Supplying Pen-Holder. 


"Not a fountain pen, but a — 

paid, 
Clubs x, * 


dach; Nichgh 
each; C a 
wh. COOK o 6 State St., 


to be known to 


A. 7. Stewart & Co. 


ARE OFFERING. . 
Still greater bargains in low priced 


FANCY DRESS GOODS, 


To close summer stock, viz. : 
Several cases 
JASPE GRENADINES, 
Light ground, embroidered in colored bouquets, 
1250. per yard—former price 280. 


PLAIN AND FANCY POPLINS, 
From 150. to 25c. per yard, 
ABOUT ONE-HALF THEIR VALUE. 


Other lines of 
HIGHER COST DRESS GOODS 
At§proportionately low prices. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 10TH 878. 


GET THE BEST. 


UNION ADAMS & CO, 
No. 637 Broadway, 


HAVE NOW READY 


Gauze Underwear, 
Hosiery, Cloves, 
Elegant Neckwear, 
English Umbrellas, 
Suspenders, 
Bathing Suits, 
Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, 
Drawers, 
AND ARE MAKING ADDITIONS 
Daily from their 


IMPORTATIONS. 


KID GLOVES 
SPECIALTY. 


LADIES’ KID GLOVES at c., 50c., 75c., and 85c. 
warranted. 

New pairs given if they rip when tried on. 

TWO-BUTTON GLOVES, 560., 9c., and $1.10 pair. 
Desirable shades. 

THREE-BUTTONS, $1 2 pair. 

The Best Glove in the market, $1.50 and $1.75. 

TW O-BUTTONS, $2 ; none better at any price. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 
ies trom he Bowers 
Entrance to our J obbing-Rooms, 62 Allen St. 


ELCIN 


3 (ILLINOIS) 
WATCHES! 
UNION R. R., OFFICE OF sur'r, } 

OMAHA 


» Deo. 16, 1868. 
on. T. M. AVERY nn 
* Pres't National Watch Co., Chicago: 

Dear Sir — During the month that 1 have carried 
one of our By W. Ra da” Watches it has not 
failed to keep th e time Ls syed much as to 
— to in this regard. 
racy in beauty of movement and 
sh, your W hes challenge my admiration and 


they will . — 
og wy markets of the world wit — 

— er nations. 2504 0 
be appreciated. 


CG. G. Gen’] Sup't. 


Watches. 

The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the II- 
lustrated Article on “ Ancient and Modern Time- 


Keepers, by A. D. Richardson. sent free upon 
application 


to National (Elgin) Watch Company. 
127 and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No. 1 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


Archer & Pancoast M’f’g Oo.] 3 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS FIXTURES, 
Lamps, Chandeliers, Brackets, &c., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
Nos. 70, 72 and 74 Wooster St. 
(Between Broome and Spring Streets) 
NEW YORK. 
ra oF CaURCHES, PUB will ven to 
— 


be ENCES. etc, and Designs 
N. B.—The Broadway cars pass our warerooms in 
going down town. 


E. DREW, 

IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SOUTH AMERICAN CURLED HAIR, 
BEDDING, FEATHERS, &. 

Spring, Hair, and other Matresses, Pillows, 
D Feather Beds, &c., &c. 
Cotton, Hair. and other Cushions fur 
Churches, a „ at 


No. 4 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N. F. 


to the 


No. 23 Nassau &., New York. | 


Oue of the best of 


p. F. O. M. Flies 
f TRADE P. F. O. M. MARK. and 
P. F. O. . BERRI & CO. S Mosquitoe 


CANOPIE PARISIENNE. 


; ant portions of the net, e that they are out of the 
and 
accom - 
Fe F 0. M. convenience to — Mosquitoes 
traveling. 
Buy One or a ‘Thousand. 
P. F. O. M. H. 8. CLAFLIN & co., Flies 
P.F.0.M. Cor. Worth and Church Sts., V. T., Sole Agents. and 
P. F. 0, M. BERRI & co., Mosquitoes, 


| Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 526 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. F. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


JOS. B. ST. JOHN, 
Ass't Manager. 


CAPITAL, 


OFFICES: 
40 Broad St. & Pal 
Mall, London. $8,000, 000 
U. S. BRANCH: GOLD, . 
40 & 42 Pine Street 3 
New Vork. Incorporated, 1803. 


CARDNER’S 
Portable Book-Rack, Book-Case, and Writing-Desk Combined. 


This is the first good article of 
furniture that has ever been 
made, which can be taken apart 
in less than a minute, and packed 
away or shipped from place to 
place as easily as a few short 
baards and can be set up again 


by any person in a few moments 
without the aid of any tools. 
Small sizes forming a substan- 
tial and complete Book-Rack. 
Larger sizes forming a perfect 
and substantial Writing-Desk 
and Book-Case combined. 
Prices for large sizes, 6 feet 
four inches high, solid Biack 
Walnut, only $13.50. Prices for 
smaller sizes down as low as $1. 
Also, Portable Wardrobes 
prices $10 te $25. 
A liberal discount to the trade. 
Ten per cent. off to all Preaeh- 


III 


FOR SALE BY 
BLAKE & ALDEN boston, Mass. TAYLOR & HUNT 
Mom 


The Gardner Manufacturing Company was awarded — first einke of a Medal and 
Diploma for these Book-Racks and combined Writing-Desks at the Great Fair of thé American Insti- 


tute, N. V., 1870. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
THE CARDNER MANUFACTURING co., 
110 Bowery, New York, 
MANUFAOTURERS OF LOOKING-GLASS AND PIOTURE-FRAMES. 
SENEOA FALLS 


Bell Foundry, | 


For A 


Fire Engine, &c 
Send for Circular and Prices 
‘RUMSEY & 00., | 


SENECA FALLS, N. T., U.S.A. 


ROPER C. E. CO., 1% Chambere-St.,.N. — 
GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 
an 


d 
7 free, so 
deon 
ter St., N. V., or 16 Dearborn B., Chicago, Ill. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 


The Most Durable, Economical and Cleanest. 


NO MOTHS—NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application. 
AMERIOAN PATENT SPONGE 00., 


613 for 
Send 


This 

either domestic or fancy work. Price 
1 d Ons. for il- 

stamped envelope, with ful — 


OSET 624 Broadway, N. Y. 
ying and 10 per cent., payable 


8 Iteit Neat 


— | 
. 
— tn — 
NOTIONS, 
TRIMMINGS 
ARASOLS, 
CORSETS 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 
\ \ 
3-4 
i, 
CORNER TWENTY-THIRD Sr., 
ALEX’R LYLE. 
* — 
| 
—— 
| 
| | | 
N. v. 
| 
| dent 
fully 
p- 
— | 11 Water Used! 
Cannot ode! 
—— * No de- 
Not liable to get 
A YEAR, AGENTS 7 
I. * 00 ’ Engineer, and 
— ̃ 
—— — — ———— k 
— — — — 
ME GMA 
| or N. Louis, 
THEA NECTAR 
~ BLACK TEA! 
| fe 
/ 6 | GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 
Warranted to suit ali tastes. 
WOODRUFF’S IM 
EARTH 
— ͤ wön—¼ 
— DRAPER, | 
A 


